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Tur President has at last given evidence which nobody will gain- 
say that, when he recommended civil service reform, he really meant 
what he said. He has now been three years in oflice, and not the 
smallest step, so far as is known, has been taken at his instance to 
bring it about in any of the departments. Congress, at the close of the 
last session, and to the surprise of everybody, tacked on to the Appro- 
priation Bill an authorization to the President to prescribe rules and 
regulations for the admission of persons into the civil service ; but, as 
three months have elapsed since then, and the abus¢s in the civil ser- 
vice have continued very actively, and nothing was heard of any action 
on the President’s part, the public began to fear that nothing would be 
done. He has, however, at last moved, and moved to such good pur- 
pose as to leave no doubt of his sincerity, by appointing a Commission 
to draw up the rules and regulations in question, composed of 
Messrs. G. W. Curtis, of New York; Alexander G. Cattell, of 
New Jersey; D. C. Cox, of the Department of the Interior; E. B. 
Elliott, of the Treasury Department ; and Joseph H. Blackman, of the 
Post-Office Department. These appointments are all excellent, and 
Mr. Curtis’s has the rare merit of giving a warm and able adyocate 
of the reform a leading part in carrying it out. He made it the sub- 
ject of his lecture the winter before last, besides strenuously supporting 
it in the press, and thus brought the subject to the notice and compre- 
hension of thousands through the country districts who hardly knew 
what the phrase civil service reform meant. This was all the more 
meritorious, because we feel sure he might have lectured on “ Caste,” 
or on the “ Millennium,” with far more acceptance. 





Jefferson Davis has made his appearance in public two or three 
times within the last fortnight, and, to the great disgust and embar- 
rassment of the Vallandigham Democracy of the North, has been 
glorying in his past career, and professing his unshaken adhesion “ to 
the lost cause.” The World denounces him fiercely, and, indeed, makes 
it seem as if it would not be a bad plan for Republicans to pay him to 
stump the South during the coming winter. The Republican papers 
profess, of course, to regard his appearance as highly significant, and 
denounce him too, and treat his speeches as grave symptoms, so that, 
on the whole, a sickly old man, whose career has been a wretched fail- 
ure, is being gradually drawn from his obscurity and elevated into 
the rank of an important political personage. Some of the Republican 
papers read him awful lectures on the impropriety of his conduct in show- 
ing himself again, but it seems to us there is something childish about 
these tirades against him. When he was let off without punishment, 
no pledges were exacted from him as to his future behavior; he never 
promised that he would never show himself in public again. To be 
sure, it is foolish and indecent for him to do so, but then those who 
now find fault with him have always maintained that nothing in the 
shape of good sense or good taste was to be expected from him. 
Whence, then, these tears? 





The Republican organization in this city is still beset by troubles. 
It has long, as all the world knows, been divided into two factions, 
the cause of the division being, though disguised in various ways— 
offices. One faction always has possession of the Custom-house, and 
supports the Administration, and is profoundly impressed by the rapidity 
with which the public debt is being paid off, and with the extent to 
which “ order and economy” have been infused into the collection of 
the revenue. The other is filled with horror of the Democrats, and is 
greatly concerned about “ equal rights for all” and the three consti- 
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tutional amendments; but it is always dissatisfied with the mode in 
which places in the Custom-house and in the United States Marshal's 
office are distributed. It takes consolation in State politics, and man- 
ages at Albany in such fashion as to pick up something. Last year 
it made a very good bargain with the Tammany Ring so as to get 
plenty of its men into City offices, who have since been known as “ Tam- 
many Republicans,” and whose connection with Tammany does not 
hinder them from figuring prominently in the Republican organization, 
and this faction has had the wisdom to put Horace Greeley into their 
chair, After much fighting between the two, the State Committee 
interfered, and ordered a reorganization, which has been attempted 
under the superintendence of respectable and influential men; but the 
Greeleyites refuse to surrender, set the Custom-house at defiance, and 
say their organization is as “regular” as can be, and that they will 
not dissolve to please anybody. The Custom-house party has the 
State Committee under its control, and is said fo be now using all its 
engines of war to secure the return of Grant delegates to the presiden- 
tial convention. In the meantime, “ the reform in the civil service” is 
going on in a wonderful manner in that institution. The last step 
in that direction has been an order emanating from Mr. Boutwell 
who superintends the education of the young ministers and doctors 
in the Treasury at Washington—forbidding the publication of the 
changes made among oflicials in the Custom-house here ; for the purpose, 
it issaid, of covering up the bestowal of a sinecure on one Sam Maddox 
in the shape of a deputy-collectorship at large. It must be remem- 
bered that these operations are carried on by gentlemen who are 
horrified because Bill Tweed employs large bodies of laborers for 
whom he has little or nothing to do just before election day. 





We have no doubt the 7ridune has assailed the Senate for its late 
attempts to overhaul private telegrams and correspondence in good 
faith, and really believes what it has said in opposition to be sound 
and of general application. But it is nevertheless true, as we have 
pointed out, that the Zriune, by defending the conduct of the House 
in doing the same thing after the impeachment trial, did render itself 
incapable of making any effectual opposition to such conduct on the 
part of either House or Senate, at least for a good many years, and the 
moral which all editors ought to draw from its present position is 
that the establishment of precedents is dangerous work ; that the first 
duty of a newspaper in “ lively times” is to keep cool. It now defends 
itself (June 5) in the Butler matter in a way which can hardly be called 
ingenuous. It says that when Butler overhauled the barrel of tele- 
grams under orders from thes House, he was acting as the manager of 
the impeachment, or, in other words, as “the prosecuting officer” of a 
court. Now this is not true, and, if it were true, would be no answer. 
In the first place, the trial in which Butler was a prosecuting officer 
had already taken place, and been closed by a verdict of not guilty. 
Butler and his brother “managers” were therefore fuveti officio; the 
court in which they had acted had ceased to exist. They were abso- 
lutely without any judicial character whatever. In the second place, 
the enquiry in which the House permitted them to engage was scan- 
dalous and indecent, and without any color of right, because it was an 
enquiry by one House into the official conduct of the members of the 
other House, a proceeding unknown to parliamentary law; and, what 
was worse, it was conducted by the counsel of the defeated party, in a 
cause which had been fairly tried, for the purpose of fastening a charge 
of corruption on the judges who had decided against him; and, to 
crown all, it was conducted secretly and ez-parte, If ever there was 
an abuse of parliamentary powers against which the press ought to 
have thundered, it was this, One of the most discreditable passages in 
the history of journalism is that which tells that the political charla- 
tan who got the enquiry up had the support of respectable papers in 
carrying it on, and had their approval of his violation of private cor- 
respondence and the seizure of the telegrams Of private individuals 
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en masse, to be examined as he pleased, and without any specification 
of what he was looking for. 





Mr. Wendell Phillips, in his recent discourse before the Boston 
Communists, while making a glowing eulogium on the brethren who 
haye just come to grief in Paris, took occasion to say that “he felt 

ing but disgust and rebuke for the vandal destruction of public 
and private property ” which has taken place in that city. Now, we 
take the liberty of suggesting that he made a mistake in saying this. 
ile ought to have defended the whole thing, destruction of property 
and all, because he would tiius have made his speech far spicier, and 
would not have done anybody any harm. Let us add that he cuts a 
very sorry, commonplace figure as a rebuker of “ vandalism”; any 
dolt could play that part. What we want from him is a good 
“silvery” justification of pillage and arson. Moreover, we do not 
approve of his talking of the people of Paris as “ignorant masses,” 
who did not know what they were doing when they were burning 
and destroying the other day. In one of his great speeches delivered 
about a year ago, he laid it down that the best education a boy could 
receive was that which he acquired “in picking up a living.” Now, 
this is just what Louis Napoleon and the priests thought, and this is 
all they let the French get, but we can’t allow our philosopher to turn 
round now and say it was a bad one and did not fit them. 


Mr. George T. Curtis has sent a defence of himself to the World, the 
sum and substance of which is that his “opinion” in the Field-Bar- 
low controversy contained his real convictions, and that the fee did 
not influence him one way or the other. We are stiil left in the dark, 
however, as to the way in which an elderly lawyer came to the con- 
clusion that, in conducting what he thought a judici«! investigation, 
it was proper for him to get information freely from one side, and hold 
no communication whatever We should like to 
was that, when he saw himself coming full tilt on 
the question of Barnard’s corruption, he forbore to question Mr. 
Field or Mr. Shearman on that point. Had he 
would have informed him that, to their knowledge, Barnard was 


with the other side. 


know, also, why it 


done so, they 


grossly and notoriously corrupt, and a disgrace to the bench 
and to the community which pays him and tolerates him, He 
would thus have been saved the scandal and disgrace and 


absurdity of rising up with his fee in his pocket to preach to men of 
honor, “in the name of all that is sacred,” and so forth. There is one 
little test by which we can always ascertain whether an investigation 
is judivial in its character or not, with which Mr. Curtis is, of course, 
familiar, for it is as old as the art of judging, and which we are sorry 
he did not apply in this case ; it consists simply in the question, Would 
the decision be rendered and published, no matter which way it went ? 
If Mr. Curtis had asked himself this, and were given to candid self- 
examination, he would have had some painful moments before entering 
on his work. 

Money is, according to the Wall Street phrase,a drug. Yet the 
great upward speculation in stocks appears to have come to a halt, 
and to be near culminating. Most classes of securities have declined 
during the week. Gold continues firm, owing to the unchanged un- 
favorable condition of our foreign exchanges, and the consequent 
steady export of coin. The funding appears to have ceased. The 
debt statement for the month shows a reduction of only $4,440,000, 
and no change of importance in the position of the debt. The re- 
ceipts of the Treasury for the month of June are again, so far, extremely 
light, and the income tax, according to all accounts, will yield ma- 
terially less than last year. Railroad and other negotiations, both 
here and abroad, still continue, but it is apparent that there is a de- 
cided lull in the public eagerness to invest in new enterprises. 





A movement of some significance seems to be springing up in 
Philadelphia, which, perhaps, our overburdened taxpayers might do 


well to watch. For years past, there has been a local quarrel there on 








the subject of building a new Court-House and City Hall. The site 
for the projected buildings has been fiercely contested, and while none 
of the rival locations has been strong enough to carry its point, each 
has had sufficient influence to prevent the success of its opponents. At 
length the Legislature was induced to intervene, and it did so a year 
ago by appointing a commission to erect the buildings. This com 

mission was, perhaps, not quite so bad in principle as the one by which 
Messrs. Tweed, Sweeney, and Hall have obtained the control of New 
York, but as it authorized the commissioners to levy taxes without 
iimit, and expend them without supervision; as there was no term of 
years defined for their tenure of office, and they were empowered to 
fill all vacancies in their own body, it will be seen that a comfortable 
little despotism was established in the city of Penn, which, by 
arts well understood among politicians, could speedily extend its con- 
trol through all portions of the municipal organization. Our some- 
what sluggish neighbors gradually awoke to a consciousness of this, 
and during last winter an agitation arose to urge the Legislature to 
abolish the commission, That body, however, has recently adjourned 
without granting the wishéd-for relief, and the disappointed agita- 
tors are turning upon the politicians, to whom they attribute their 
defeat. The movement is spreading, and there seems to be a dis- 
position to strike at the cause as well as the effect. The programme 
appcars to be to form associations without distinction of party, pledged 
to select the best candidates from both tickets for local officers, and, by 
wielding the balance of power, to compel the political managers to 
make good nominations. Parties in Philadelphia are so nearly equal 
that a comparatively small number of voters can turn the scale, and 
the scheme looks feasible enough if, as we are told is the case, it is in 
good hands. The problem of applying democratic institutions to the 
government of great cities is so intricate a one, and, withal, so impor- 
tant to the destinies of this country, that any attempt of this kind 
possesses more than a mere local interest. 





The great majority of the Paris journals are reported to be in favor 
of the continuance of the Republic, and there can hardly be a doubt 
that this sentiment is the expression of public opinion, as it manifests 
itself not only in the reconquered capital, but in the large towns of 
France generally. Of this disposition of the majority of the urban 
population of France, the late nfunicipal elections, which resulted in a 
decided triumph of the Moderate Republicans, in spite of the horrors 
of the civil war kindled by revolutionary folly, have given a sufficient 
evidence. The Opinion, Bien Public, Politique, Siéele, and Constitution- 
nel are mentioned as the most outspoken advocates of the Republic. 
The Zemps, formerly the leading Radical paper, is reported as guarded 
in its expressions, which may be the consequence of prudence demanded 
by the exceptional circumstances. The position assumed by the Jov- 
nal des Débats and the Gaulois is not clearly stated. The Tricolore—a 
new journal—and Figaro have hoisted the flag of monarchy. Emile de 
Girardin, in the Liverté, which appears to have resumed its place, in 
lieu of his late Union Frangaise, urges the establishment of a federal 
republic. More moderate decentralization is urged by others, though 
the desire for the return of the Government to Paris is generally ex- 
pressed by the metropolitan press—in which the promptings of sel!- 
interest may have a slight part. About the latest manifestations of 
the comparatively “rural” press, we are left in ignorance. We hear, 
however, that a clerical reaction is gaining ground among the strictly 
rural population, which is but too natural after the fiendish displays of 
anti-clerical rage exhibited by the revolutionists of Paris. Bonapart- 
ism, in favor of which Prince Napoleon calls for a new plébiscite, as yet 
nowhere lifts up its head. In the National Assembly it is entirely 
mute. 





If a classification made a few weeks ago by a well-informed Ver 
sailles correspondent of the Kélnische Zeitung be still in the main cor- 
rect (and there is hardly any reason to expect a considerable change 
to have taken place since), the six hundred members of the National 
Assembly who occupy their seats—double elections and resignations 
accounting for so many vacant ones—form the following groups: The 
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Radical Left, the Republican Left, the Left Centre, the Liberal Con- 
servatives, and the Extreme Right, besides about one hundred repre- 
sentatives who may be designated as “wild,” that is, belonging to no 
party. The Radical Left, owing to resignations by the most extreme, 
like Hugo, Rochefort, Pyat, Blanqui, Milli¢re, and Delescluze, consists 
ofa very small band, almost all Parisians, among whom are: Louis 
Blanc, Quinet, Schoelcher, and Tolain. The Republican Left numbers 
about one hundred and thirty members, and its leading committee 
consists of Emanuel Arago, Grévy--who is said to be the coming 
man—Lefranc, Leblond, and Rolland. The Left Centre, about one 
hundred strong, and leaning towards Orleanism, embraces, among 
others, the long-known names of Barante, Lasteyrie, Malleville, Say, 
and Vitet. The Liberal Conservatives—number not stated—follow 
the lead of Saint-Marc Girardin, almost all being Orleanists, and 
among the most conspicuous of them: Decazes, D’Haussonville, 
Comte Duchitel, Ségur, and Salvandy. The Extreme Right, 
which represents Legitimism and Clericalism, is the most numerous of 
the five groups, and numbers among its members the Duc d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier, the Marquis de la Rochejaquelein, and the Archbishop of 
Orléans, Dupanloup. 

















As regards the Government, so much is certain that it neither has 
any sympathy with the extreme wings—-Radical Republicans and Clerico- 
Legitimists—nor meets with sympathy on their part. It has its main 
support in the Centre, but it is often quite readily sustained by the 
Republican Left, especially whenever M. Thiers yields to one of those 
outbursts of passion into which he is not infrequently drawn by the re- 
actionary impatience of the Legitimists. It is also generally believed 
that he is decidedly hostile to the more or less secret schemes of the 
Orleanists, whether aiming at the re-establishment of the throne of July, 
t a fusion with the elder branch of the 
House of Bourbon, which was exiled in 1830, and the head of which, 
the Comte de Chambord—a refugee from his childhood—has just is- 
sued another of his pitiable appeals to “ his country,” offering himself 
as the most convenient saviour of French society and restorer of French 
grandeur ; the peasantry, the priests, and the Pope aiding. Whether a fu- 
_sion of the two branches of the royal family of France, which has been re- 
peatedly attempted in vain, has now actually been consummated, as is 
again asserted, to the chagrin of the many admirers of the accomplished 
sons and grandsons of Louis Philippe—a fusion which would render 
the elder of the latter, the Comte de Paris, the “ legitimate” heir to 
the prospective crown of Heary V. (Chambord)—must soon appear 
from the debates, to begin to-day, on the admission of the Orleans 
princes to their seats in the Assembly and on the abrogation of the 
proscriptive laws against the Bourbons in general. 


which was broken in 1848, or a 


The principal points by which the definitive treaty of peace be- 
tween France and Germany, concluded at Frankfort, May 10—of which 
the authentic text is now before us—differs from the preliminaries of 
Versailles, of March 26, are the following: The rayon of the fortress of 
Belfort, which the Germans are to restore to France, is extended so as 
to embrace the whole of the cantons of Belfort, Delle, and Giromagny, 
and the western portion of Fontaine. In compensation for this retro 
cession of Alsatian territory, Germany receives an addition to its 
Lotharingian conquest between the western boundary of the cantons of 
Cattenom and Thionville, and a line drawn from near the southwest « 
ner of Luxemburg to the southwest corner of the last-named canton. 
The retroceded territory is inhabited by French, the newly-acquired by 
Germans ; in this respect, then, the exchange is favorable to Germany. 
From a military point of view, however, it is regarded as advantageous 
to France. The payment of the first one hundred million dollars of 
the war indemnity, to be paid by France, is delayed to the expiration of 
one month after the restoration of the authority of the French Govyern- 
ment in Paris. Two hundred millions will be paid within the present 
year, and one hundred millions on the 1st of May, 1872, the last 
three instalments remaining due, as stipulated in the preliminaries, 
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on the 2d of March, 1874. On the payment of the first hundred 
millions, the departments of Somme, Seine-Inférieure, and Eure are 
to be finally evacuated by the Germans, The evacuation of the 
departments of Oise, Seine-et-Marne, and Seine, as well as of the 
forts of Paris, will take plate “as soon as the German Government 
will deem the re-establishment of order—both in France and Paris 
—sufficient to ensure the fulfilment of the engagements entered 
into by France;” in any case, however, it must follow the pay- 
ment of the third hundred, millions. The Germans will continue to 
send home the captives “in understanding with the French Govern- 
ment.” The latter will discharge those of the returning whose term 
of service has expired, and send the rest behind the Loire. The legal 
authority having been re-established in Paris, the army of Paris and 
Versailles, down to the evacuation of the forts by the Germans, is not to 
exceed the number of eighty thousand men. Nor can the French 
Government till then execute any concentration of troops on the right 
bank of the Loire. All commercial treaties between the two countries 
are regarded as abrogated by the war, and they are henceforth to base 
their commercial relations on the principle of reciprocity, and “on the 
footing of the most favored nation,” but only with regard to the fol 
lowing nations: England, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Russia. The expelled Germans are reinstated in all their 
rights of property, domicile, and citizenship. The original text of the 
treaty is in French, but signs of German dictation are visible through- 


out 


The greater interest of the war with Germany has prevented the 
insurrection which has been raging in Algeria for the last year from 
attracting much attention; but it has been serious and bloody, and it 
is only now that we begin to get much light on it. The French have 
at the outset, like most of their misfortunes, to the machi- 
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ascribed it, 
nations of Bismarck ;- but it appears to have been due, in part, to the 
determination of the Khouans,.a fanatical and warlike sect of Mussul- 
mans, to take advantage of French misfortunes, and these found the 
Kabyls and Arabs discontented enough, for various reasons, to join 
them in arms, though the Kabyls have not gone over to the insurree- 
tion until recently. The atrocities and desolation wrought by the con- 
flict have been dreadful. The villages have been burnt, the farms laid 
waste, and the colonists massacred over the finest portion of the French 
domain to within twenty miles. of Algiers; all of which the French 
troops have repaid in kind, During the month of May, the arrival of 
strong reinforcements from France has enabled the Government to take 
a vigorous offensive and inflict several 
whose chief, Bak-Aga-Mokrani, has been killed, and a large number of 
the tribes engaged in the revolt have made their submission. The 
present French Government has done what the Imperial Government 
always refused to do, and which, probably, more than anything else, 
will help to make Algiers a real French colony, attractive to French 
settlers—and that is, placed it under civil rule. The spirit of emigra- 
tion is, at best, not strong among Frenchmen; were it ever so strong, 
they could not have been readily induced to quit the protection of the 
civil courts and take up their abode under the jurisdiction of courts- 


crushing defeats on the rebels, 


martial. 


The Prohibitionists in England have made one more desperate 
effort to carry their ideas into execution, in the shape of what is known 
as Sir Wilfred Lawson's Permissive Bill, which gives the ratepayers of 
a parish the power to decide by a majority vote how many public- 
houses they will have within their limits, or whether they will have 
any. The bill was defeated, but not heavily defeated, and the argu- 
ments in its favor evidently made a deep impression, which will do 
much to hasten a vigorous attempt to deal with the question of drunken- 
ness in some way or other. The strongest objection made to it was, 
that if the regulation of the liquor traffic to this extent was called for 
at all, it ought to be general, and enforced by Parliament, and not left 
to the discretion of local majorities. It was stated in the debates 
that $500,000,000 are spent annually in drink in the United Kingdom. 
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“THE NEW DEPARTURE.” 


Repvusiicans of all shades of opinion have for a good while been 
urging on the Democrats the propriety and expediency of accepting 
“accomplished facts,” that is, of formally acknowledging in the public 
utterances of the party that the war and the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion adopted since the war had settled certain questions beyond further 
dispute or cavil. These questions are the non-existence of the constitu- 
tional rights of secession, the abolition ‘and perpetual prohibition of 
slavery, and the equality of all men before the law. Republicans have 
furthermore urged on them the propriety of acknowledging the validity 
of the public debt, and the duty of the nation to discharge it in coin, 
according to the terms of the contract, and in accordance with the 
good old Democratic doctrine that there was no money known to the 
Government of the United States except hard money. 
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For six years the Democrats have resolutely refused to do any of 
these things. They have encouraged the South in the belief that the 
war had settled nothing except the momentary superiority of the 
North in strength. They have denied the validity of the three amend- 
ments which put into legal form the de facto changes effected by the 
war in the status of certain classes of citizens, and provided fresh 
securities against unequal or discriminating legislation ; and they have 
persisted in denying the validity of the assurances given by the Govern- 
ment in the hour of its extremity to the persons from whom it bor- 
rowed money as to the amounts they would receive in repayment—or, 
in other werds, have stoutly maintained that if one borrows money 
when his credit is very low, he may, afterwards, honestly repay it as 
if his credit had been very good when he borrowed, no matter what the 
terms of his contiact were—a doctrine for which it would be difficult 
to claim any higher source than the mock-auction shop or the faro- 
bank. They have fought through two Presidential campaigns on this 
policy of negation, and have failed miserably in both. They could 
not get the country to acknowledge that nothing was changed by the 
war, and that the one business of sensible men was to get back as fast as 
possible to the point from which we started in 1861. What has made 
their persistence all the more extraordinary was the plainness with 
which the Republicans were profiting by it. There has rarely been 
a party in power which, since 1865, has offered so many tempting 
points of attack to an able and energetic opposition as the Republican 
party. Its legislation for the South, and its financial and foreign 
policy, although, perhaps, far better than the Democrats would have 
furnished in its place, and as good as we had any right to expect, were 
nevertheless full of imperfections of the grossest and most glaring 
kind, out of which an opposition which was as numerically strong in 
the country as the Democratic opposition was, might have made for- 
midable use. The results of reconstruction legislation at the South 
have been pitiable; the manipulation of the Supreme Court has been 
shameful; the debauchery of the civil servicee—debauchery continued, 
too, most barefacedly in the teeth of strong professions of zeal for re- 
form—has becn flagrant, and all three have apparently afforded mate- 
rials for an overwhelming Democratic victory; and yet the Democrats 
have made nothing out of them whatever. The address of their mem- 
bers of Congress, at the close of the last session, read not like the in- 
dictment of eager and triumphant accusers, as it might have been made 
to read, but like the abject apology of men who have failed miserably, 
and do not exactly know why. In fact, read in the light of the ac- 
counts of the Democrats given by the leading Republican papers, there 
was something very amusing about it. According to these papers, the 
Democratic chiefs were brigands of enormous stature, of inexhaustible 
resources, reckless courage, and ferocious and implacable temper; the 
address, however, sounded like a plea for consideration, or for some 
cold victuals and old clothes, from a parcel of puny little conscripts 
who had made an attempt to storm a great stronghold, and gave it up 
because the villains inside fired at them. 

A considerable portion of the party, headed by Mr. Vallandigham, 
seem to have learned wisdom at last, and propose-to surrender all the 
principal points in their former creed, and to begin their opposition to 
the party in power on a new line ; to do, in fact, what the Republicans 
haye been long wanting them to do, and abusing them for not doing ; 








that is, accept the situation as settled by the war, and offer the country 
some reasons for supporting them which have no direct connection with 
the war. They offer, in short, to do what the Republican party bas been 
doing—maintain the results of the war, and to do something which 
the Republican party has thus far neglected or failed to do—correct 
and restrain the evils growing out of the war. They offer, for instance, 
while adhering to the three new constitutional amendments, to oppose 
the dangerous tendency which the Republican party has for some time 
been manifesting to treat the amendments as having practically abro- 
gated the whole Constitution ; or, in other words, as having consti- 
tuted the majority of both Houses as supreme judges of what is or 
what is not constitutional. They offer to treat the reconstruction mea- 
sures as finalities—that is, to put the Southern States on a footing of equa- 
lity with the Northern States, and put further interference with their 
affairs on exactly the same level with interference in the affairs of New 
York or Massachusetts. They call for universal amnesty, and while they 
denounce lawlessness on the part of mobs, they also denounce that dis- 
regard of law on the part of the legislature which is displayed in such 
measures as the Ku-klux Act, which not only disregards the supreme 
law of the land, but creates an officer unknown to the law, viz., a dic- 
tator. They call, too, for a revenue tariff, or, in other words, for the 
cessation of what is perhaps the most prolific source of corruption, the 
attempt to protect native industry by means of taxation. But instead 
of calling for reform in the civil service, they propose to take the work 
of collecting the Federal revenues from one set of rascals, the Federal 
employees, and hand it over to another set of rascals, the State em- 
ployees ; and they ask still to have the Government debts paid in green- 
backs—that is, one promise to pay substituted for another. 

Now, though this programme, which first made its appearance un- 
der Vallandigham’s auspices at Dayton, has since been adopted by the 
State Conventions in Ohio and Tennessee, and though there is every 
sign that it will make way enough with the Democracy at large to have 
a fair chance of adoption at the Presidential Convention next year, it 
will need an uncommonly strong candidate, stronger than the Demo- 
cracy is likely to adopt, to give it any great weight with the country, 
owing in the main to the general want of faith in the honesty and 
good sense of the men who, in case of a Democratic victory, would be 
sure to manage the Administration at Washington. 

But however little value it may have as a platform, it has a great 
deal of value as a sign of the times. Whatever else it may be or may 
not be, this it is: a bid for the support of that large body of Repub- 
licans who are very sick of Republican doings, and who long for a de- 
cent excuse for trying both new measures and new men. It is impos- 
sible to overlook certain facts: 1. That during the present Administration 
nothing whatever has been done until now to reform the civil service, in 
spite of the loud and oft-repeated promises on the subject. 2. That a 
great blow has been struck at the purity, independence, and usefulness 
of the Supreme Court and of all courts, by packing the court to pro- 
cure a sudden reversal of a carefully considered decision. 3, That so 
far from any steps having been taken towards a return to specie pay- 
ments, this packing of the court was resorted to with the direct pur- 
pose of getting a judgment which made a return to specie payments 
more difficult and uncertain than ever, and this packing has been 
formally and publicly justified by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
4. That no serious attempt has been made to reform the revenue, or 
infuse order or method into the tariff, which is now in a state of as 
great confusion as it was four years ago; and that, so far as we know 
anything of the mind of the party, it is occupied rather with the dis- 
covery of means of avoiding the question altogether than of dealing 
with it honestly and fairly. 5. That the time and attention of the 
Administration during four years have been mainly occupied with the 
project of annexing a semi-barbarous island occupied by a turbulent 
population unused to civil government, and that it was never so in- 
tent on this scheme as at the moment when Congress was appointing 
the President a dictator as a possible substitute for regular civil gov- 
vernment in half the Union. The one positive step in the history of 
the Republican party that can be urged as a set-off to all this is the 
conclusion of the treaty with England, the value and importance of 
which we have ne wish to underrate; but it is well to consider 
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whether a year hence people will be disposed to regard this one piece 
of foreign policy a compensation for the almost total neglect of inter- 


nal reforms. 


THE NEXT STAGE IN THE FRENOH REVOLUTION. 


Tue course taken by events in Paris has been almost exactly what 
most observers of French polities expected it to be ; that is, a monarchy 
has been overturned by the rush of a mob into the legislature, or by 
« escalade,” as the French themselves now call it; a provisional govern- 
ment has been formed by a selection from the bystanders, and this 
government has taken on the ways of a republic; but, though very 
radical, it has failed to give satisfaction to the Radicals, who have made 
several attempts to overturn it, and have succeeded in scizing and 
holding the capital for a brief period, but have been put down with 
great bloodshed after having greatly frightened the peasantry and pro- 
perty-owners, and given the administration once more a thoroughly 
military tone, made the commander-in-chief the most important man 
in the nation, and given the army once more a strong sense of its own 
power and importance and of its superiority to the civil authority. 
This is, in brief, the history of every French revolution; and, up to 
this point, there is never any difficulty in foretelling the principal 
events of a Parisian attempt at reform. 

There are, however, some peculiarities in the present crisis which 
will probably, from this point on, give a turn to affairs in many re- 
spects novel, we will not venture as yet to say hopeful. The first and, 
of course, the most important of all is the complete separation in feel- 
ing and opinion between town and country which these late disturb- 
ances have revealed. In the first revolution, as well as in that of 1830, 
there is no doubt that Paris largely enjoyed the sympathy of the 
provinces. By the first revolution the peasantry gained more than any 
other class—how much they gained is strikingly sketched in Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s “ Histoire d’un Paysan,” and they threw themselves 
into it heart and soul. In 1830, again, the revolt was directed against 
an attempt to restore partially, at least, the old régime. Charles X. 
was a Bourbon; he brought back the majorats, or law of primogeni- 
ture, and he filled the offices and the army with old émigrés, whose 
names were still remembered and hated by the country people. Dur- 
ing the eighteen years of the Orleans rule, however, the peasants began 
to prosper and fvel secure. The generation to which the passions of 
the Revolution had come down had died out, and there grew up in 
France a love of repose such as in al! its history it had never known. 
The outbreak of 1848 took the country by surprise, and the great 
depression of trade and industry which prevailed during the 
three years of the Republic strengthened the growing distrust 
and dislike of revolutions as well as prepared for the Empire. 

The overthrow of the Empire was accepted partly in disgust 
with the Imperial management of affairs, and partly from a hope that 
the Republic would make a better defence against the invader. The 
Republic, however, totally failed in the field, and the first and greatest 
effect of its failure was to convince people of the folly of “swopping 
horses while crossing the stream,” or, in other words, of the enormous 
disadvantage a nation labors under which has no government that 
can survive disaster. The spectacle, too, of Prussian gravity and dis- 
cipline, and devotion to duty, has made a profound impression en the 
French mind. One can hardly take up a French periodical without 
seeing evidences of this. Moreover, as was predicted by one very shrewd 
observer, the sufferings and misfortunes of the war have aroused a 
very marked revival of religious feeling, how marked those who have 
any knowledge of the French character will see from the recent pass- 
age, by a majority of 417 to 3, by the Assembly at Versailles, of a 
resolution to “ offer up public prayers for a cessation of the civil war.” 
A year ago this would have excited inextinguishable laughter and no 
end of epigrams. If we combine this weariness of revolutions and 


this peculiarly solemn frame of mind, we shall find ourselves in the | 


presence of a state of things of which the like has never been seen in 
France. The nearest approach to it was made during the depression 
in 1712 preceding the battle of Denain, when old Louis XIV. made up 
his mind, as he informed Marshal Villars, to die sword in hand at the 
head of his troops. 
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The influence of this peculiar mental and moral condition of the 
French on their political future has been greatly fortified by one 
other feature of the late extraordinary struggle. Our readers may re- 
member that we predicted at the beginning of the second siege that, if 
M. Thiers succeeded in retaining the hold of his government on France, 
in spite of its expulsion from Paris, he would open up a new chapter 
in French history. Now, he has succeeded in doing this, and in doing it 
he has broken a spell under which France has lain for two centuries. 
For the first time, the country at large has had a stand-up fight with 
Paris, and has soundly thrashed it. There has on this occasion been 
no uncertainty as to the character of the conflict. It has not been 
waged between one class of Parisians and another class of Parisians, or 
between the Parisians and a government set up by themselves, as in 
1830 and 1848. This time, the country has engaged the capital fairly 
and squarely, and subdued it. Moreover, it has been the general 
opinion of Frenchmen, during the last forty years, that if the Reds got 
possession of Paris, for ever so short a period, society would be ruined, 
and anarchy spread through the country. 
sion of Paris for three months, and under circumstances more favorable 
than are ever again likely to present themselves, and nothing more 
serious thar the destruction of life and property within the capital 
has come of it. We think it is impossible to overestimate the 
effect on French politics of the removal of this terrible bugbear, which 


‘ 


has weighed on the imagination of every generation since 1723, 


The Reds have had posses- 


and has made it impossible to secure anything like calm deliberation 
in the organization of a government. In 1795, in 1830, in 1848 and 
1851, people rushed into any plan which promised to protect Paris 
from the Reds. It is possible, and not improbable, that whatever régime 
is now set up, will be set up with greater deliberation, and a more distinct 
reference to the wants and wishes of the provinces—that is, of France 
at large—than any which has preceded it. 

What will that régime be? It may be calculated with almost cer- 
tainty that the Bonapartes are out of the field. 
France who has surrendered to a foreign enemy at the head of 100,000 
men, 
would have a good chance if the present Assembly were to act as a 
Constitutional Convention, which it has, however, no right to do, and 
will probably not attempt to do. He has issued an address, from which 
the only thing clear is that he would, if restored, throw himself into 
the arms of the church, and this may win him favor with the pea- 


Nobody ean reign in 


Supposing monarchy to be resolved on, the Count de Chambord 


santry; but, on the other hand, he is a Bourbon, which is the one 
name of French history which the peasantry dread, and he has no hold 
on the army or the literary class. Nevertheless, he represents what is 
now uppermost in French minds—the idea of continuity and perma- 
nence, and he has no children; and the late fusion with the Orleanists 
would not only put the succession in good hands, but would 
give the men of the Orleans family a great deal of influence on 
the court. On the whole, perhaps, the chances of his restoration 
are just now stronger than any other chances. 
is probable, no immediate decision should be reached as to the form 
of the government, there is little doubt that reflection, in the 
absence of disorder, would be favorable to a republic. There is no 
denying it, and nobody does deny it, that French manners are now 
unfavorable to a monarchy, and there is nothing left in French char- 
acter into which any monarchy could be fairly expected to strike its 
roots. A monarchy, therefore, can hardly at best be more than a 
makeshift ; a republic must come at last; but a republic cannot exist 


But supposing, as 


| in conjunction with a large standing army, commanded by a man whose 


adhesion is necessary to the very existence of the government, and to 
whom all the offices of the state are open; and in the present state of 
the artisan mind in France, there is no prospect that the standing 
army can be dispensed with or will be dispensed with. §So that 
wherever we begin to discuss the chances of a republic, we find our- 
selves brought up against a stone wall, against which some of us are like 
to butt our heads. There is as yet not enough republicanism in France 
for the government of one Swiss canton, and there is no class of the 
community which has less of it than the Republicans themselves. 
But it must be admitted that, on the whole, the events of the last 
three months, though for the moment unfavorable to republicanism, 
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have probably done more for it in reality than anything that has yet 
occurred, by satisfying the country of its ability to do without Paris 
and of the feebleness of the Red resources. 


THE LABOR QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ir is difficult to exaggerate the value of such labor as is so intelli- 
gently performed by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
whose second annual report has been recently presented to the Legisla- 
ture of that State. The report itself is a model for clearness, system, 
practical arrangement, and especially for the thorough recognition of the 
nature of the facts required by a body of legislators, though it is much to 
be feared that they will be the last to be benefited thereby. It does not 
need a very close scrutiny to recognize that Colonel Oliver, the chief 
of the Bureau, is in warm sympathy with the workingmen, and from 
conviction inclined to favor their views. But, after a careful study of 
the volume, and in spite of a sense of disappoimtment at not finding 
the reverse—for we were in hopes of meeting with a strong, logical, 
and intelligent defence of the employer—we must acquit the author of 
the report of every suspicion of partiality in what was, after all, his 
main work, the collection of the facts themselves. These are, as we 
haye said, of the utmost importance. They comprise a complete his- 
tory of all the strikes that occurred during the year, with the testimony 
in detail of all the witnesses examined; an admirable collection of 
statistics relating to the wages, expenses, food, dwellings, social condi- 
tion, savings, habits, and hours of labor of men, women, and children, 
in several hundreds of different employments ; and, finally, an immense 
amount of highly interesting testimony, mainly from the workpeople 
themselves, on every one of these various questions. 

The general effect of the attentive perusal of this bulky volume is 
eminently discouraging. The proofs are numerous and unmistakable 
to the almost incredible fact that the condition of the working-classes 
throughout Massachusetts is a declining one, that the contrast between 
the relative positions of employer and employed is steadily becoming 
greater, that the number of men who emerge from the condition of 
workingmen is extremely small, and that the relations between em- 
ployer and employed are becoming more and more hostile and defiant. 
When we read that the average earnings of over 17,000 persons, em- 
ployed in thirty-three cotton-spinning establishments, including the 
better paid overseers and foremen, was eighty cents per day, or less 
than five dollars a week; that even at these rates work is not steady 
all the year round ; that few are able, even if the work is had, to work 
steadily ten and eleven hours a day; that large numbers are obliged 
to stop work from sheer exhaustion; that young lads walk thirty and 
more miles a day while tending the machines; that many become in- 
temperate from overwork ; that the change of hands in large factories 
is frequently equal to an entire change every four months; that very 
few persons die while they are operatives, because, finding their health 
give way under their toils and exposures, they leave their employment 
and cease to be operatives, ~when we read such things as these, we are 
introduced to a condition of affairs the existence of which is far from 
being generally known. When we read of men being dismissed from 
their occupation for the sole reason that they had been prominent 
in discussing the eight-hour movement, and refused employment in 
every mill in the State, where notices from their previous employers 
had preceded them; of men and their families incontinently turned 
out of house and home because they could not agree on the subject of 
factory wages with the owner of the tenement ; of numerous employers 
combining to prevent the men from belonging to associations and 
labor-unions ; of employers who openly boast that since a labor-union 
broke up, “they can do as they please with the men”; of employers 
who, claiming to be Chfistians, testify before a committee concerning 
their men: “ If they were kept gt work fourteen hours a day, it would be 
betterfor them. They would die as quick one way as another. They will 
drink. I don't know of anything in their employment that makes 
them so, though it is fatiguing werk,”—when we read of such a spirit 
as that on the part of employers, we need no longer wonder at the 
growing frequency and increasing bitterness of strikes. On the con- 
trary, we are filled with a conviction that there is a radical wrong 


somewhere which has brought about this change from the time when 
Lowell factory-girls earned handsome marriage portions with two or 
three years’ Jabor, and found time, after working-hours, to write, edit, 
and read a very respectable newspaper. Where the evil lies, it would 
be presumptuous to indicate with any degree of positiveness, That 
it is more deeply-seated than is generally believed, we have no doubt, 
That the reading of such reports as Col. Oliver's will convince many 
persons of the gravity of the evil, and reconcile them to the freest and 
most exhaustive discussion of tle remedies, is the chief as it will be the 
most immediate result of the establishment of the Bureau itself, If 
is unfortunately too true that the prejudice against everything sayor- 
ing of so-called Labor Reform for the moment almost bars its intelligent 
discussion, and it is particularly to be regretted that the extreme bulk 
of the Bureau Report will prevent many from examining it who micht 
otherwise contribute to make its contents known. But the mere exiat- 
ence of a permanent Bureau, authorized to take testimony on the sul. 
ject, and capable of exercising that authority with fairness and intellj- 
gence, is a long step towards a correct understanding of this great 
problem. 

Among the many different phases of the labor question, on which 
an extremely valuable collection of evidence is given, we have been 
especially struck with the influence of the trades-unions on intemper- 
ance. With the single exception, as far as we remember, of the gentle- 
man whose evidence in favor of fourteen hours’ work is quoted above, 
every witness declares that the trades-unions are most decided promoters 
of temperance. They furnish generally a meeting-place, which they 
seek to make attractive to members, and where at least once a weck 
the dram-shop is neglected for business in which all are interested, 
The trades-union encourages economy, and raises the esprit de corps of 
the workmen. Apart from the question of wages, on which many 
different opinions prevail, the influence of trades-unions is almost una- 
nimously described as beneficial both by workmen, employers, and 
disinterested outsiders. Notably is the evidence striking and interest- 
ing of the influence of the great Crispin organization in advancing the 
prosperity, sobriety, and intelligence of entire districts, the benefits of 
the organization being in a measure shared by thousands who 
do. not belong to it. This evidence contrasts materially with the 
acwspaper accounts received at the time of the great shoemakcrs’ 
strike, and comes largely from merchants and others in the towns 
affected, who look with infinite disappointment on Mr. Sampson's 
Chinese, because they buy nothing, spend nothing, pay no share of the 
taxes, and are “no better than so much machinery.” 

The part of the report, however, which of all is, in our opinion, 
the most remarkable, is that relating to agriculture in Massachusetts. 
It may be summed up in two words: rapid decay. Increased nominal! 
value of land, higher rents, fewer farms occupied by owners; dimin- 
ished product, general decline of prosperity, lower wages; a more ig- 
norant population, increasing number of women employed at hard out- 
door labor (surest siga of a declining civilization), and steady deterio- 
ration in the style of farming—these are the conditions described by a 
cumulative mass of evidence that is perfectly irresistible, and that is 
unfortunately only too strongly confirmed by such details of census 


statistics as have so far been made public. 4 


THE BORROWING POWER OF CORPORATIONS. 


SrupEnts of social science have long since agreed that association 
has been the most potent of the many levers employed by modern civi- 
“lization in its career of material progress. In an age marked by a 
growing indisposition to entrust to governments any powers no! 
deemed absolutely essential to the maintenance of the state, associa 
tion alone could render possible the creation of those vast works of 
public utility which are the wonder even of their own creators, and 
which would have been impossible save for that union and concentra- 
tion of ;numberless individual efforts which we describe as the prin- 
ciple of association. Railroads, telegraphs, banks, life and _ fire 
insurance, steamships, bridges, tunnels, and canals, are all enterprises 
that the spirit of the age has been unwilling to commit to government 





management and government control, and which in their magniiude 
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were entirely beyond the means of private individuals, even in this age 
of colossal fortunes. Association has rendered them possible. Hence 
we are accustomed to look upon association as one of the most bene- 
ficent powers of our modern civilization, are indisposed to scrutinize 
its influences too closely, and are for ever tempted to frown down all 
attempts to disparage a system to which we must acknowledge our- 
selves so largely indebted. Yet it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the results of association to-day are periiaps fully as pernicious as 
they were beneficent twenty years ago. Not that nature has changed, 
not that society has changed, not that association has in itself ceased 
to be powerful for good, but that true association scarcely exists any 
longer, and that the outward forms and semblances of association 
have been and are seized upon and perverted to utterly improper uses, 

The principle of association is the union of large numbers of small 
amounts of capital into one grand whole, and entrusting the employ- 
ment of that capital to the management of one or more individuals 
selected by the owners and contributors of the capital. It is evi- 
dent that the essential features of the system are: the contribution 
of capital, the control of the capital by the owners and contributors 
by means of the selection of managers; the responsibility of the 
managers towards the contributors; and the division of profits among 
the original contributors of the capital. Of all these essential features 
of the system, not one remains in the practice of to-day. The last 
thing contributed by the founders of associative enterprises is capital. 
Those that do contribute capital in such form as it ever is contributed, 
have no particle of control over the management. The managers are 
not in the least responsible to the contributors of capital, nor do the 
‘latter participate in the profits, though they are invariably made to 
bear the whole losses. 

The perversion of association began when it was discovered that 
associations could borrow. Large undertakings, to which large capitals 
had been actually contributed, and which possessed valuable property, 
were early recognized as admirably safe borrowers, and speedily acquired 
great and general credit. Aslong as their borrowings were confined to 
large amounts, only to be obtained from great capitalists, wealthy 
firms, or other large associations like themselves, no strikingly evil 
results followed. For all these classes of lenders necessarily have the 
ability and the caution to investigate the condition of enterprises to 
which they advance large amounts, and generally have the indirect in- 
fluence to control in a measure the money so advanced. But when it 
was discovered that the property of an association could be mortgaged, 
and the bond divided up into numberless small amounts, and that 
lenders could be found who would advance money on the security of 
such a bond and a mortgage, and that large amounts could in that way 
be borrowed from numerous small lenders, who advanced their money 
on the general reputation of the corporation, and whose limited means 
of enquiry and scattered influence had ceased to be a power—then the 
ability to borrow money became the destruction of the system of 
association. Naturally, at first money was borrowed in this fashion on 
mortgage bonds by associations who possessed property to mortgage, 
whose original contributors or shareholders had really contributed 
large amounts of capital, which they controlled by means of the 
managers of their election, and had consequently a powerful interest 
in securing honest and skilful managers to preserve the property. The 
theory in those days was that the shareholders or actual contributors 
of capital had so large a stake in the success of an enterprise, that its 
management was safe in their hands, and that the property mortgaged 
to the lender of further amounts of capital was wisely left to the 
original owners. In the early days of corporation loans, this belief 
proved generally well-founded, and so high became the credit of cor- 
porations, and so extreniely convenient was the form of security devised, 
that large classes of investors, both for large and small amounts, habit- 
ually lent their capital to the various large corporations by buying their 
mortgage bonds, and that mortgage bonds came to be recognized as a 
safe and desirable form of investment. 

It must be evident that the safety and desirability of this form of 
investment depend essentially upon two things: the existence and 
value of the property, and the character of the management secured 
by the stockholders and original contributors of capital. Both these 
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considerations are, however, entirely disregarded in the modern system 
of forming corporations, The original contributions of capital, the 
actual stockholders, the property in existence, are all found to be 
totally unnecessary, nay cumbersome; and a modern corporation is 
virtually nothing but a device by means of which a few individuals 
can borrow enormous sums of money without personal responsibility . 
can use this money, without the slightest interference on the part of the 
lender or anybody else, for such purposes as they see fit; can devote this 
money to the most dangerous and hazardous enterprises, the loss in 
which, if any, falls upon the lender—tbe proiit in which, if any, reverts 
to the individual ; and can do, under the guise of a corporation, a num- 
ber of things which, if done as individuals, would stamp them as 
cheats, swindlers, and rogues, With some few rare exceptions, the en 

tire system of association to-day is nothing but a shield authorized by 
law to protect dishonest men from the legal consequences of dishonor 

able actions, 

An association to-day, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is not 
an association of men who unite their capital for some joint enterprise. 
It is, on the contrary, an association of men who never put a dollar of 
their own into such an enterprise, but who, under the false pretence of 
having thus risked their own money, borrow the moncy of others, Of 
all the railroad companies formed in the United States within the last 
five years, not five per cent. ever had any capital of their own, A 
dozen men procure a charter, subscribe nominally a certain amount of 
the stock, constituting themselves the stockholders; a stockholders’ 
meeting is then called, and the twelve elect themselves directors, and, 
under the pretence of representing a body of stockholders, whose capi- 
tal is supposed to lend respectability and solvency to their enterprise, 
proceed to commit a variety of acts which not one of them would dare 
to do as an individual unprotected by his official character, as a director 
acting under instructions from his stockholders—that is, from himself, 
Money is borrowed in enormous sums on the security of a m 
upon property which does not exist ; the entire risk of (he 
the enterprise falls upon the lender of the money, the buyer of the 
mortgage-bonds, for there is no one else upon whom it can fall; the 
unfortunate lender thinks himself amply secured by a mortgage upon 
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success of 


some existing property, aud further protected by the watchfulness of a 
large body of stockholders who are supposed to have invested thetr 
capital in the enterprise. 
without incurring any liability was never devised. The lender sur- 
renders all right to interfere for twenty years or more, so long as his 
interest is punctually paid, and the borrower, so long as he pays the 
interest, is almost untrammelled in the uses to which he may put the 


A better scheme for borrowing money 


principal. 

If the evil results of this system were confined to the relations be- 
tween the borrower and the lender, great as might be the mischief 
which will some day flow from it, it would be insignificant compared 
to the evils which it already daily inflicts upon the community. The 
whole legislation concerning corporations is based upon the original 
theory and practice of association, as we have described it. In order 
to induce the formation of companies, the responsibility of individual 
stockholders was legally limited to the extent of their share in the 
property of the company—in other words, the shareholders were virtu- 
ally by law freed from all responsibility of whatever kind. In order 
to give the shareholders unlimited control over their property, the 
directors were made responsible almost exclusively to their stockhold- 
ers, whose capital interest in the enterprise is supposed by the law, 
as well as by the public, to be ample guarantee that they will> 
authorize no wrongful act on the part of the directors. But, under 
the modern practice, the directors being generally the chief, if not the 
sole, stockholders, are responsible as directors only to themselves as 
stockholders, and as stockholders they are responsible to nobody, 
while they have not even that limited responsibility as stockholders 
which they would have if they had invested capital in the enterprise, 
for the simple reason that they did not invest any. In this way the 
law has created a number of associations or corporations, which are 
supposed, from their inherent nature, to exercise a control over the 
actions of their representatives, but which, by the very law itself, are 
absolutcly shielded from all responsibility. There are to-day in the 
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United States hundreds of associations, consisting each of them of a 
very limited number of individuals, upon whom the law confers enor- 
mous privileges, who, upon the strength of a sort of traditionary repu- 
tation of corporations in general, borrow hundreds of millions of money 
from deluded investors, and are by the law itself absolutely free from 
all responsibility. It is this borrowed money that is used to corrupt 
legislators, to buy privileges, to influence judges and sustain armies of 
lawyers, to resist the just claims of the public, and to maintain the 
entire system of corporate tyranny which threatens to make the princi- 
ple of association odious in the eyes of the people and render it prac- 
tically useless in the future. 

No thoughtful person to-day doubts that the associative principle 
as now put in practice is no longer endurable. Either great works 
that cannot be accomplished by individual means must cease, which is 
almost equivalent to bidding civilization cease its progress, or means 
must be found to limit the power or to increase the responsibility of 
the managers of corporations. Whether this generation is equal to the 
task may well be doubted. But certain it is that no measure will ever 
be effective that is not based upon a restoration of the old original 
rule that the capital of an association must be furnished by the associ- 
ates, and that borrowing must be restricted within very narrow limits, 
if not entirely prohibited. It is the borrowing power that destroys 
the responsibility of the managers, that has virtually eliminated the 
stockholder from all modern corporations. It is only by destroying 
the borrowing power that the stockholder can be brought back into 
active existence, and the people prevented from plunging into some 
hasty action to rid themselves of the insufferable tyranny, fraud, 
plunder, and corruption of the great corporations, who are to-day the 
masters, not the servants, of the people. 


= - a 


Correspondence. 


a— $< 


“TOTAL ABSTINENCE.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In reading the article on “ Prohibition” in your issue of May 
25, although I entirely agree with the views therein expressed in regard 
to the inexpediency of attempting to suppress liquor drinking and the 
liquor traffic by law, I could not but think, as I have often thought when 
reading your remarks on the subject in other numbers of the Nation, 
that you very strangely ignore the strongest point which the rational 
advocates of the duty of total abstinence, as a duty binding upon every 
individual person, have made, the only one which I do not recollect to 
have seen triumphantly refuted. You say: “I may be, and often am, 
forbidden to do things which, though harmless in my case, would work 
mischief if all did them; but I am not prohibited from doing things 
which, if all did them, would still be perfectly harmless, lest some per- 
sons should do them in hurtful excess.” Exactly: I do not see how your 
position can be successfully assailed. 

But the habit of using intoxicating liquors, like the kindred habits of 
using opium and certain other drugs, has this terrible danger attending 
it, that it is liable in the course of indulgence to cease to be a mere habit, 
and to assume the character of a disease. I believe that the doctors are 
pretty nearly agreed on this point, that a drunkard has laid himself under 
actual physical disadvantages, and diminished, to a vastly greater extent 
than can be accounted for by the force of a mere habit, his powers of re- 
sistance. Even when a man by any means recovers himself from the 
grip of this habit, as a very few do, he does not throw it off as he would 
the habit of card-playing, for instance, with which it is often mistakenly 
compared, but he holds bis liberty, usually, only on the condition of a 
rigid avoidance of temptation. However, such a one, being forewarned, 
ought to be also forearmed. It is his own fault if he allows himself to 
Now although it is by no means true, as many too ardent 
teetotalers would seem to be willing to have us believe, that every one 
who begins the practice of “moderate drinking” will eventually fall a 
victim to vinomania, still 1 think that no one will deny : 

1. That a very large proportion of those who habitually drink wine 
and distilled liquors do become drunkards. ; 

2. That the point at which the habit begins to merge into a disease 
is a’most impossible to distinguish, and is generally passed without notice 
by the drinker. “ Ile can leave off whenever he will ;” and he is seldom 


be tempted. 
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aware till it is too late that he has got himself into that state where the 
odds are overwhelmingly great that he never “ will.” 

3. That there is no method yet discovered of telling beforehand who 
will and who will not pass this point, who can and who cannot with 
safety enter upon a course of moderate drinking. If there were any 
such method known, I think the Jast bit of ground would be cut away 
from under the feet of the total abstainers. It seems to be a matter of 
natural constitution ; not a few physicians think that the tendency js 
inherited in many cases. 

4. Not only weak and foolish characters are drawn under the power 
of this fatal habit, even to the point of becoming downright sots, but 
men of ability, genius, and strong character are not safe. 

On these considerations the advocate of total abstinence bases his argu. 
ment. It is no question of example; it is no question of the abstract 
right or wrong of liquor-drinking—nor, to my mind, does it touch the 
matter of the German artisan’s beer-drinking--it is no question of what 
is expedient or right in times or countries other than our own, Scriptural 
or otherwise ; it is a fact that, here and now, we have in the community a 
large class, who cannot be distinguished from the rest or warned be- 
forehand, with whom the question whether or not they shall become 
drunkards depends for its answer simply on the answer to the question, 
whether they allow themselves to use intoxicating drinks to an extent 
only that to their differently constituted neighbors would be productive 
of no injury whatever. In this view of the case, 1 think that the total 
abstainer’s sentiments in regard to the “drinking customs of society,” 
whether defensible or not, are at least not utterly unreasonable and 
fanatical. i 

Broap Brook, Conn., May 26, 1871. 





[We have not discussed total abstinence in the Nation, and have 
never said or insinuated that it was “ unreasonable and fanatical ” for 
a man to practise it and try to persuade others to do so, What we 
object to is attempts to enforce total abstinence by law. The argu- 
ment in favor of voluntary abstinence which “T.” urges is a very 
strong one, but we doubt much whether the risk of becoming drunkar«ds 
will ever, in the long run, have more influence on men’s conduct than 
any of the other great risks of life. Men take risks of all kinds every 
day, in many instances a great deal higher than the risk of becoming 
drunkards, in the pursuit of both business and pleasure, without any 
hesitation ; and there is probably no point on which they are more 
reckless than their health, so that saying drunkenness is a disease docs 
not heighten its terrors for them, They abuse their bodies abominably 
in working and playing, eating and drinking, in spite of the clearest 
knowledge as to the consequences of their acts, It is safe to say that 
the working power of the male portion of the race is reduced by one- 
half, and that of women by three-fourths, through reckless modes of 
livirg—that is, through the same want of self-control and of sense of 
responsibility which leads to the excessive use of alcoholic drinks. 
We believe, for instance, that a large proportion of the vice and crime 
of the world, drunkenness included, and of the feeble and inefficient 
performance of daily duties, is due to badness of digestion; and 
though this is very well known, and the ways of improving digestion 
are pretty well understood, the number of people who make any per- 
sistent and energetic efforts to improve their digestion or keep it good 
is very small. The singling out of drunkenness, therefore, as the root 
of our social troubles, and the one excess on which we need to expen 
our energies, is open to the same objection as all panaceas. We may adil 
that we believe there does not exist a scrap of statistics as to the pro- 
portion borne by the number of drunkards to the number of moderate 
drinkers; that most of the assertions of the advocates of temperance 
on this subject are wild exaggerations or misrepresentations ; and that 
the fact that all drunkards began by being moderate drinkers proves 
nothing more against moderate drinking than pugilism proves against 
athletic exercises. Every pugilist begins by being an athlete, and had 
he totally refrained from inordinate attention to his muscles would 
never have taken to the ring. Could it be shown that fondness for 
athletic exercises generally, or in a majority or in a large proportion of 
cases, led to pugilism,’we do not deny that it would be a man’s duty to 
avoid bestowing much attention on his muscles, but it is just at this 
point—the connection between the use and abuse—that the friends of 
temperance are weakest, and have the scantiest supply of facts. 














We decline, it will be seen, to treat the craving for stimulants as a 
disease in itself, because it is apparently as general and as old almost 
as any other desire. Very few persons are exempt from it. We do not 
like to cite living examples in support of our argument, and especially 
where the example is a distinguished and universally respected man, 
and yet we may be permitted to call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Colfax, though a rigid teetotaler, is now suffering severely from exces- 
sive smoking, aggravated, it is said by excessive use of tea and 
coffee. We do not mention this in depreciation of him, but simply to 
suggest to the friends of temperance the possibility that they have not 
got to the bottom of this matter. Most of the movements to bring 
about social reforms are, we are sorry to say, carried on by exceptional 
persons, blessed or cursed with mental or physical peculiarities which 
make most of their gospel perfectly useless to the great mass of man- 
kind. The rule of right reason will never be established in these mat- 
ters till its apostles are more largely supplied by the “average man.” 
—Ep. Nation. ] 
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Notes. 


Messrs. G. P. PutNAM & Sons will republish immediately, in pamph- 
let form, the prophetic article in Blackwood for May, entitled “The 
Battle of Dorking; or, Remiviscences of a Volunteer.”——“ The Me- 
moirs of John Quincy Adams,” comprising his Diary from 1795 to 1848, 
and edited by the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, is in the press of J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. They will also shortly publish the following 
novels: “ Rookstone,” by Katherine S. Macquoid; “The Quiet Miss 
Godolphin,” by Ruth Garrett ; and “ A Chance Child,” by Edward Garrett ; 
a book of poems by Emily M. Kiehl ; and two medical works: “ Diseases 
of the Ear,” by Lawrence Turnbull, M.D.; and a new edition of Beck’s 
“Medical Jurisprudence.”——Messrs. Geo. A. Leavitt & Co., of this city, 
sell at auction on Thursday and Friday, June 15 and 16,a considerable 
collection of works with various attractions for bibliophiles, of which 
these four, however, are likely to command most attention: Nos. 203, 204, 
205, and 336. The first three embrace a remarkably large number of 
Cruikshank’s works, six of which (Lot 203) are original sketches in pencil 
or sepia, The last is the fifth edition of Granger's “ Biographical History 
of England,” containing Mark Noble’s Continuation, and greatly enhanced 
in value by the insertion of upwards of 1,500 portraits, including Rich- 
ardson’s series. Six volumes folio have thus been extended to twenty-one. 

—Prof. Gustavus Hinrichs writes us, in reference to our late remarks 
on his quarterly periodical, the School Laboratory of Physical Science, 
that he expects from this publication a very moderate influence on the 
diffusion of physical science in the common schools, and that in Iowa 
they depend on exactly the instrumentalities which we recommended. In 
the laboratory under his charge in the State University, “ more than two 
hundred students have experimented throughout the greater part of this 
school-year ; about one-half of these will continue this course next year; 
and quite a number will spend one or more years still in it. In each of 
the above grades,” continues the professor, ‘“‘ we have students who will 
enter the educational field as teachers. Besides, we have promised to 
conduct, in the laboratory, after the close of the present school-year, a 
Teachers’ Institute in Physical Science, for older teachers now active in 
various stations in our State.” We take pleasure in recording these facts, 
and in making this further extract from our correspondent’s letter: “ We 
try to discountenance the mania for teaching science by ‘illustration,’ 
which has led to the purchase of all sorts of fancy furniture. diagrams, 
charts, etc., and of necessity leads away from nature. In how many 
schools do you find the orrery rather than a telescope? And yet a tele- 
scope, costing less than the orrery, would show much that the unaided 
eye cannot see; but, above all, it would compel the teacher to take his 
pupils out into the free air, there to study the stars themselves, and not 
fancy pictures.” 


—The New Haven Palladium appears to have authority for saying 
that the murderer Ruioff, in prosecution of his phil: logical extravagances, 
called on Prof. Whitney, of Yale, towards the end of 1868, and made 
known in confidence the main outlines of his pretended discovery. “ It 
was, in general, to the effect that the liquids, 7, m, n, and r,are the sub- 
stantial and essential elements of words and roots, all other elements 
being subsidiary accretions to these; words, therefore, containing these 
elements (which, moreover, are variously interchangeable with one 
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another) are to be compared or identified as originally the same.” We 
may, we suppose, trace this delusion in the man’s assumed names— 
Leurio, as he called himself when he visited New Haven, being in two 
senses the equivalent of Ruloff. Prof. Whitney, regarding him as an 
object of commiseration, put him off as gently as he could, and, when he 
reappeared at the Philological Convention at Poughkeepsie, allowed him 
to name a committee to examine his theory. “ The gentlemen he select 
ed were of the highest and most unexceptionable character ; but they, as 
was anticipated, absolutely refused to look into his scheme, on the ground 
that the association had no business to meddle with anybody's secret, that 
was on sale, to recommend it to a purchaser, or the contrary ; it could 
only examine what was open to the whole learned public to examine, 
He was, as might perhaps have been expected, greatly dissatisfied with 
the decision.” It would now remain for Mr. Stephen Pear! Andrews, 
whose Alwato shows a remarkable analogy to the Ruloff theory, to pre- 
sent himself at Rochester for the judgment of the learned, were it not 
that he finds it more convenient to obtain their endorsement in advance 
of publication and to defy their opinion afterwards, 





—The difficulties people of moderate means have in procuring proper 
pictures for their walls, owing mainly to the racket kept up by the art 
critics, and by the ridiculous pretence put forward by the dilettante that 
the popular judgment about pictures is not always to be trusted, are, we are 
glad to say, in a fair way of being overcome in a manner that will satisfy 
all parties. Boston, the source of so many contrivances for making do- 
mestic life easy, has produced the new arrangement, which consists sim- 
ply in the supply of pictures to match the furniture by the furniture 
dealer. The Boston Transcript informs us that Messrs. ——— & ——— 
noted furniture dealers in that city, have opened a tine gallery of pictures 
in their store, “in connection with the sets of furniture.” “The pictures 
embrace various subjects of landscape and still-life, many the production 
of local artists.” ' “ Good pictures,” as the Transcript very truly observes, 
“have become the necessity of house furnishing, but the expense of these 
wall decorations confines many to cheaper works of art. Messrs, —-—— 
& — conceived the idea of making the furnishing of houses more 
complete by associating with their chamber and other sets suitable pic- 
tures, which are sold in conjunction, at rates far more reasonable than 
could be obtained by separate purchase.” We have no doubt they will 
profit by the “ idea.” Nothing can be more convenient than to be able to 
get landscapes and still life to match your carpets, bedsteads, and crockery 
chosen for you by an experienced furniture-dealer. The artists must also, 
we suggest, keep the furniture in mind in choosing their subjects. “A 
Duck Pond in July,” for instance, would go nicely with a painted set ;“ A 
Dog after a Cat,” would be the thing for a plain maple or oak set ;“ A 
Girl Coming through Buckwheat,” would look well with plain black walnut 
or mahogany ; while for a truly gorgeous chamber, with carving and so 
forth, a“ King Caught by a Tornado,” would be about the thing. The 
clothes of the figures ought always, we need hardly say, to match the car- 
pets and curtains in the prevailing tint. Messrs. & ought, 
however, to supply books as well as pictures, and their establishment will 
never be complete till they do. Everybody furnishing a house wants a 
library, and not a few do not exactly know what books it ought to con- 
tain, and this branch of business is now left entirely to the booksellers, 
who send home the books without ever having seen the wall paper, car- 
pets, chairs, or tables, or, indeed, anything in the house. The result is 
frequently the most shocking incongruities. By getting the books where 
you get your furniture, all this would be 
given by a young couple in the course of halfan-hour, would surround 
them at once with all “the evidences of culture” at a very moderate cost. 








avoided, and a single order, 


—We some time ago copied an English announcement of Phillips's 
“Dictionary of Biographical Reference ” (Sampson Low, Son & Marston), 
of which the most striking promise was that it should contain one hun- 
dred thousand names. We now have the preface and specimen pages Le- 
fore us, and can define the scope of the work a little more exactly. It has 
three principal features: (1) abundance of names, exceeding in this re- 
spect every other work of the kind, and embracing “ the greatest number 
of distinguished Americans ever collected in one work”; (2) references 
at each name to one or more of a list of dictionaries which may be con- 
sulted for further particulars ; (3) no more of characterization and of dates 
than can be comprised in one, two, or (apparently) three lines. The fi:st 
page, we trust, is not to be taken as a fair specimen of the accuracy of this 
work. In the second column alone we note at least halfadozen serious 


errors. Pistricz for Bistritz, and Foyaras for Fogaras, occur in the same 
line. Aaron-Ariscon stands for Ariscon ; the equivalent form LMarischon, 
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however, being correctly given. 
seems to be a stumbling-block to dictionary-makers. 
understanding of the appellative, we have “ Aba, Sam., king of Hungary,” 
for Aba Samuel, ete., 7. ¢., Father Samuel ; like the Turkish Kara-George, 
Black George. The second name of Aaron-Ben-Anser, Aaron-Bar-Moses, 
is here printed Aaron-Bar-Moise, in the French form, for which there is 
no good reason. We have, without going below the surface, marked 
several other errors, chiefly in single letters, of more or less consequence. 


This word, by the bye (= Lat. priseus), 
From a similar mis- 


—A few English titles of interest may be added to our summary of 
recent or forthcoming publications. W. D. Christie’s “ Life of Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, First Earl of Shaftesbury,” of whom, if only as the friend 
of Locke, posterity ought to bave a good opinion, is an attempt to redeem 
him from the harsh verdict of the historians. A very readable biography 
is the “ Memoir of Charles Mayne Young, the Tragedian,” by his son. A 
memoir of the artist, Maclise, by W. J. O'Driscoll, will not fail to have 
readers. Books of travel are increased by Frederic Eden’s “ Nile without 
a Dragoman ;” “ Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce in Pigtail and Petti- 
coats,” being an overland journey from China towards India, by T. T. 
Cooper ; “ Our Sister Republic: a Gala Trip through Tropical Mexico in 
1869,” by Albert 8. Evans; and“ A Journal Kept in France and Italy,” 
with some account of the Revolution of 1848, by Nassau W. Senior. A 
diary of the Siege of Paris, taken from Galignani’s Messenger, and “ The 
Defence of Paris, narrated as it was seen,” by Thomas Gibson Bowles, are 
the two latest contributioas to the history of the chief event of the Franco- 
Prussian war. A volume of “Lyrical Poems,” by Francis Turner Pal 
grave, has been published by Macmillan. Finally, we note the following: 
a new volume of sermons by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke ; an “ Essay on 
the Druids, the Ancient Churches, and the Round Towers of Ireland,” by 
the Rev. Richard Smiddy ; and “ Historical Narratives from the Russian,” 
by H. C. Romanoff. 

—Since Dr. Livingstone’s discovery of the Victoria Falls on the Zambe- 
si, in 1855, not a few travellers in South Africa have sought this remarka- 
ble scene. Chapman and Baines followed him closely ; solitary English- 
men have faund their way there from Natal, and last June the German 
explorer, Eduard Mohr, succeeded in spite of numerous obstacles in reach- 
ing the falls, where he planted for the first time the North-German 
colors. Had he known what was then passing in Europe, and how soon 
his flag was to cover the whole of Germany, he would have had a still 
juster cause of pride as a pioneer of German science. The journey to the 
falls, and the impression they made on him, are narrated at length in Peter. 
mann’s Mittheilungen. Dr. Livingstone, revisiting Garden Island, on the 
brink of the falls, in 1860, found that the trees which he had planted 
there in order to teach the Makololo arboriculture had been totally de- 
stroyed by the hippopotami, and though he planted them again, and pro- 
tected them with a strong stockaded fence, he had little hope of resisting 
the attacks of the same enemy. In fact, the fruit-trees were down three 
years later when visited by Sir Richard Glyn and his brother, and Mohr, 
of course, reports the garden ravaged and overgrown, since there hod 
been no one to restore it a second time. ‘This traveller made an interest- 
ing experiment in domesticating the ostrich, having raised no less than 
four from the egg. They exhibited not the slightest fear of man, but on 
the contrary great attachment and a remarkable sense of locality. They 
warched with Mohr hundreds of miles, and one (“ein grosser einjihriger 
Hahn”), which accompanied him the longest distance, to Potchefstroom, 
he parted with only because its appearance on the streets frightened the 
foreign cattle and horses. 





TREITSCHKE ON MODERN FRANCE.* 


HEINRICH VON TREITSCHIKE is one of the most eminent, and at this 
moment, perhaps, the most conspicuous, of German historical essayists. 
Iie combines the all-embracing knowledge of a German historian with 
the versatile discursiveness of a Macaulay and the elegant polish of 


a 


French review writer. In this last respect he has scarcely a rival. It is 
not easy to find a paragraph—one might almost say, a sentence—in his 
And he has the 


Ile is no ideo. 


writings which is not rounded, translucent, and graceful. 


good fortune to be a man of the time in his fatherland. 


logist ; he hates political sectarianism ; he has a contempt for radicalism | 
and universal suffrage; he is German through and through. He advo- 
cates imperial unity, and does not shrink from war; he ‘is no less an ad- 
mirer of the Hohenzollerns than Carlyle is, and like him, though in ‘a | 


* * Historische und Politische Aufsiitze. Von Heinrich von Treitschke.” 


—— | 
! ¥or.%., j 
ird edition. Leipzig, 1867. Vols. IL. and Ill. Leipzig, 1870. 
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' the fate of his people is mirrored. 
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feebler degree, a hero-worshipper. He is a constitutionalist, yet ready to 
follow the lead of a Bismarck ; he ignores none of the questions of the 
present or of the future, but demands their solution in a grand style and 
by grand intellects ; he has closely studied his people and its opportuni. 
ties, and his people has given a triumphant confirmation to his beliefs 
and anticipations. 

The collected “ Aufsiitze ” treat exclusively of themes of modern Eu. 
ropean history, and chiefly of the history of this century. Their titles, 
in the order in which they are presented to us, are: “ Prussia under the 
Teutonic Order,” “ Milton,” ‘‘ Fichte and the National Idea,’”’ “ Hans von 
Gagern,” “ Karl August von Wangenheim,” “Ludwig Uhland,” “ Lord 
Byron and Radicalism,” “F.C. Dahlmann,” “ The Federal State and the 
Unitary State,” “ Liberty,” “ The Political Life of France and Bonapart- 
ism,” “ Cavour,” “ The Republic of the United Netherlands,” “ Lessing,” 
“Heinrich von Kleist,” “Otto Ludwig,” “ Friedrich Hebbel,” “ Constitu. 
tional Monarchy in Germany.” Some were written before the war of 
1866, some after it ; all were published before the great Franco-Prussian 
struggle. This we must remark, chiefly in reference to the work on 
France and Bonapartism, the author’s most extensive study ; which, with 
its divisions and subdivisions—embracing three hundred and fifty octavo 
pages—forms rather a collection of essays on one connectedly treated sul 
ject than an essay, and to which we shall exclusively turn our attention 
in this notice. The importance of the subject, the exhaustive research 
bestowed upon it by the author, and a multitude of keen observations, 
original or gleaned, which cannot fail to strike the reader in connection 
with recent eventsin France, make this production particularly remark- 
able; and we cannot refrain from introducing it to our readers, though 
we are far from sharing all the conclusions the writer reaches concerning 
men and things in France, after closely weighing her political life in his 
critical balance. On account of its very richness, however, we can intro. 
duce it only in a very fragmentary way. 

Herr von Treitschke finds the French particularly wanting in the sense 
of right, and in this defect an essential cause of the internal ailments of 
their body politic. It manifests itself above allin the absence of almost 
all perception of the right of foreign nations. This perception was gra- 
dually destroyed by the admiration for the conquests of Louis XIV. and 
those of the Convention, and the intoxication into which the victories 
of the First Empire piunged the people. 


“Tt almost appears that that gifted nation is tacitly conscious of the 
truth that true creativeness and genius it has developed almost exclusively 
in war. In blind eagerness for war, all parties meet. The radicals are 
convinced that the natural constitution of France is armed democracy, and 
the legitimist Chateaubriand asserts that liberty in France must hide 
her red cap under the helmet. Even Lamartine, one of the most obst 
nate enemies of Bonapartism, pathetically tells us that the revolution of 
freedom was followed by the counter-revolution of glory ; and it is amus 
ing to see how in Proudhon’s work on war the enthusiasm for the ‘ plié 
noménalité de la guerre’ a hundred times breaks through all the peace 
apostle’s exhortations. Reason and equity are silenced, and even the de 
cency of the nation of bon-ton vanishes, as soon as the phantom of // 
gloire flares before its eyes. All France shouted with joy when Napoleon 
heaped together the art-treasures of all countries in the halls of the Lou 
vre, and nobody reproached him when he carried eff the Madonna ot 
Loretto, as the Romans used to carry off the gods of the vanquished. Bu’ 
a cry of indignation rang throughout the Jand when the allies demande:! 
back the plunder, and to this day the official catalogue of the Louvre tells 
in the tone of offended morality how shamefully the Prussians, in 1815, 
pillaged the Imperial galleries.” 


Aud what that Imperial gloire cost France is partly stated in the fo! 
lowing : 


“ France can tell a tale of the immortality of historical guilt. Whiat 
makes Mirabeau so tragically striking an appearance is, that in his life 
Just as the shadow of his youthful 
profligacy intervened between Mirabeau and the crown, and prevented 
him from occupying the right place at the right moment, so the nation 
but half-completed its first revolution because it bore on its shoulders the 
burden of an iniquitous past, because its simple citizen virtues had been 
crushed out by,the old r¢gime. And similar is the present. No rational sta 
tistician doubts the fact that the main—though not the only—-cause of the 
highly unsatisfactory physical conditions ot the French population—iu 
fertility, frequent debility, superabundance of cripples—is to be found 
in the wars of the First Empire, which killed off the healthy male youth 
And the historian, too, will easily discover the traces of 
those stormy times in the political field.” 

The main representative of French military glory is thus sketched : 

“Napoleon was a foreigner on the throne of France. ‘ His 
mother bore him under her heart when, at the Ponte Nuovo, Corsica’s 


freedom succumbed to French arms. He who for the first time beholds 
one of those figures in relief which represent the Emperor in a Roman 
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garb, needs some reflection to recognize that he has not the figure of a 
Roman before him. Observe the classical traits of this Augustan head, 
and see how little it has in common with the small skull of the Celt ; and 
chiefly how entirely different the firm gaze of that powerful eye is from 
the unsteady fire which flickers in the eyes of Frenchmen. The esprit of 
beautiful France the Jmperator neither possessed nor appreciated ; the 
power and depth of his passion are purely Italian ; his nature, his feeling, 
appears to Frenchmen too entier. Proud Italians hailed their country- 
man as @ Roman /mperator whom Gallic legions had raised upon their 
shield. Corsican patriots of tlie old school saw in the tamer of France the 
avenger of his native isle. The Corsican became a hero of France merely 
because here the revolution opened a vast field for his immense strength. 
Under other circumstances, he would have indifferently selected any other 
land for the base of his greatness ; as, in fact, in the years of unsatisfied 
ambition, he played with the thought of entering the Russian or the 
Turkish service. But the wreath of the highest princely glory is allotted 
only to national heroes, in whose image a whole people sees its innermost 
being reflected and glorified. Such a national hero Napoleon would have 
been had he ruled the world with the power of Italy ; for in him was in- 
carnated that ancient phantom of Italy’s longings, the Principe of Machia- 
velli. As Emperor of the French, he is but the greatest of all the home- 
less adventurers of history.” 


Napoleon was the idol of one generation of Frenchmen in our century ; 
the idol of another generation was “the people ” : 


« All the spokesmen of radicalism vie with each other in offering adu- 
lation to the people. One of the maxims of the ‘ Society of the Rights of 
Man ’ is this: Every law must be based or the principle that the people 
is good and the government exposed to temptation. When a workmen's 
rising is quelled, the radical journals but rarely and timidly venture 
to throw out a word of condemnation against the movement—as unwise 
—but there is no end to the praise heaped upon the heroism of the men 
with the callous hands and sinewy arms. The fourth estate is the people 
proper, ‘ peuple-roi,’ ‘ peuple tout-puissant,’ ‘ peuple-idée.’ The gamin of 
Paris, according to Victor Hugo, in breathing the air of the world-city, 
inhales innocence ; the ouvriers form the genuine aristocracy. Every 
scandal of high society .... is skilfully worked up to contrast the 
purity of the maltreated helots with the wickedness of the revelling Syba- 
rites. The intimidated middle-class does not always mustercourage openly 
to defend the order of the state against the innocent people ; the injustice 
of the jury becomes a rule in all political cases. The blasés among the 
rich, amid all their anxiety for their purses, hail every regicidal attempt, 
every insurrectionary riot, as a welcome change, breaking the uniformity 
of their enjoyments.” 


The Restoration, after some feeble and foolish attempts at repressing 
the revived revolutionary aspirations and Napoleonic idol-worship of the 
nation, succumbed to the bowrgeoisie. The Orleans throne, whose royal 
representative and main supporters our author treats with great~ 
severity, fell under the blows of the “ peuple-roi.” The fatter, by its 
folly, speedily sapped the foundations of its own structure, the Second 
Republic, and made a coup d'état, a dictatorship, unavoidable. The Bour- 
bon and Orleans monarchies had bred republicans ; the revolution of 
February reared a spirit of sweeping reaction. Napoleon IIT. gave France 
quiet, order, and a glittering prosperity under the cover of a despotism 
erected on a level of perfect equality. But under such a despotism there 
was as little room for an aristocracy of the mind as for hereditary distinc- 
tions. The new Empire in vain imitated the ways of the “ Grand Mo- 
narque ;” it had neither a Racine nor a Moliére, and its court contained 


only “ a company of parvenus and adventurers.” There was no room there | 


for high spirits or high hearts. The divinities of the time were Mfn- 
mon and a vulgar Venus. Theage, not of Louis XIV., but of the Re- 
gency, wasrevived. Parisagain became the high school of vice for the 
world ; French civilization shone in a renewed “ propaganda of immo. 
rality.” 

The liberal armed propaganda was, however, not entirely given up 
either, even in this period ; it shone once more in its better light in the 
Italian campaign of 1859. And our German author is far from inclined to 
deny that many of the warlike enterprises of the French, from the time 


of Rochambeau to our own, have been marked with a trait of a generous | 


idealism. On the other hand, he clearly saw, at the time of his writing, 
the danger with which the mainspring of French aggressiveness, na 
tional vanity, threatened Germany. He regarded a Franco-German war 
as acalamity to both nations which was by all means to be avoided. He 
did not believe there was a war party in Germany. Nor did he expect to 
find in France an enemy as little to be dreaded as was Austria in the sam- 
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mer of 1866. Yet, were France to provoke a war, he was convinced Prus. | 


sia “ would take up the gauntlet with the calm confidence that the inva. 


sion of the domestic rights of the German people must this time end with | 


the defeat of foreign arrogance.” He did not believe Napoleon III. men- 
tally “ sunk so low that he would not see the formidable dangers of a war 
with Germany.” Yet, “as the Emperor was obliged, for the sake of the 


| 
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Ultramontanes, to draw the sword against the Italians, in the same way,” 
he thought, “ increasing perplexities in his internal ‘policy might drive 
him into the arms of the Chauvinists, into a nefarious war of plunder 
against the Germans.” 


THE STUDY OF GOVERNMENT,* 

Mr. YEAMAN’S work on the “ Study of Government” is intended as a 
contribution to the science of general politics. Its object is not to examine 
the text of the Constitution of the United States, but to investigate and 
state those principles which are essentially related to all governments, to 
discover the bases upon which government rests, and to describe the forms 
in which government has been expressed ; with such illustrations and 
comparisons as shall show what forms are the best, in what forms the 
essential principles can have fullest and freest play. The work is a vo! 
ume of more than seven hundred pages, and shows the results of a vast 
amount of reading, or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to say, of the 
consultation of a very large number of authorities. It consists in a large 
part of citations from writers of all the different schools of political 
thought from Puffendorf, Burlamaqui, and Rutherforth, down to Austin 
and Mill. 

The first impression which we obtained from a careful reading of this 
book—and the impression has not been removed by any subsequent retura 
to it—was that the author had formed no clear and accurate conception of 
government itself, or of the manner in which the discussion was to be con. 
ducted, or of the special object of the work he had undertaken. He says 
in the introduction, “ My original plan was to avoid almost entirely quota 


tions and notes of reference.” ice to a con 


It was his intention “ to red 
nected and consistent mass a system of conclusions derived from reason. 
experience, reflection, and the aid of other writers, embracing all that is 
deemed valuable and true, rejecting or omitting without notice all that 
has passed under the condemnation of modern thought, and upon contro 
verted ground never avoid coming to a definite judgment.” This plan 
was finally abandoned, and the completely different one was adopted of 
citing what a very large number of other writers have s 
how unlike their premises, their processes, and their con 
connecting these extracts by athread of comment. Thus 
diffuse platitudes of Rutherforth side by side with the close 
reasoning of Austin and the destructive dogmatism of Bentham. 
The absence of any clear and accurate conceptions of wovernment. of 
that very subject-matter which should be treated scientifically in ord: 
be treated practically, is shown in those preliminary portions whieh are 
devoted to definitions, and in the selection of special topics, the discussi 
of which occupies a large part of the volume. We might cite very many 
instances of this vagueness and confusion of ideas, but wil] simply give 


aid, no matter 


lusions, and of 


we bave the 


28 | 


one or two illustrations, taken at random as we turn over a few pages 
Thus we are told in Chapter I. that “all government consists iw 
whatever furnishes a rule or law of conduct, whatever regulates ¢ 
actions of mankind, is in one sense government. This is the moral 


ernment of moral beings.” Here we learn, first, that all cove 


rhinent 
law ; secondly, that it is what furnishes law 
ever regulates the actions of men. 


; and, finally, that it is 
It is thus at once the agent aud th 
result ; and if whatever regulates the actions of men be wovernment. then 
the appetites, desires, and passions must form a part o! 
introduction, the author says: “The term political 
in this work, it is due that I should attempt to give some idea of 
meant by it. It is the law of polities, the law or rule of } ction, 
embracing all the motives, means, and necessities of organic, social. or 


lay eing often used 


governmental action.” Political law, as used by all scientific and aeceu 
rate writers, is a term having 2 well-settled and defined import. Mr 


Yeaman, so far as we can gather from his language, uss 
sense, and thus obscures the dis« 
“all the motives, means, and necessities 
mental action.” 
the motives, means, and necessities of organic or of any other kind o 
action. This sort of writing—and there is much of it ip the book—wi! 
never aid the reader in the study of government. 


‘it in a different 
‘ussion. This jaw, he tells us, embraces 
oryanic, § cial, or govern 
We are unable to understand how a law can embrace 


f 
] 
i 


When we turn from the preliminary definitions to the various topics 
which are discussed, the lack of accurate conceptions appears in even a 
more marked manner. The author says: “The present enquiry extends 
only te one part—that of political law, which is what we generally under 
stand by the science of government. 


It embraces the organization of 
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civil society, the internal administration of its government, and its 
external relations with other civil societies.” Pursuing this plan, he not 
only gives a short sketch of international law, but actually devotes the 
longest chapter of the book, ranning through seventy pages, to the subject 
of prize law and maritime capture, the whole chapter being “an argu- 
ment against the capture and confiscation of private enemy’s property 
found at sea, as a mode of warfare.” All this has absolutely nothing to do 
with political law. Independent and sovereign nations have certain rela- 
tions with each other, and in their intercourse observe certain rules; and 
these relations and rules form what is known as the international law, 
but do not depend in the slightest degree upon the form or ideas of gov- 
ernment of any particular state, nor upon the nature or organization of its 
civil society. The author, in a special chapter, and at frequent intervals 
throughout the book, dwells at considerable length upon the objects of 
government, to the end that he may ascertain what laws are proper and 
expedient, and what are unnecessary and improper. He even makes an 
excursion into the department of parliamentary law. His conclusion is 
that the object of all government should be tie protection of person and 
property, and we most heartily agree with him in his earnest condemna- 
tion of the recent practice which has so turned the rules of parliamentary 
law from their original design as to convert them into a means of stifling 
debate and of overriding a minority ; but all this, however good in itself, 
and however appropriate and necessary in a treatise upon the theory of 
legislation, has no connection with political law or with the study of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Yeaman’s book is perhaps even more marked by what it omits 
than by what it contains. There is no attempt to define a republican 
form of government, no discussion of the essential nature of the electoral 
franchise, and no thorough investigation of the intimate relations between 
local self-government and civil and political liberty. Of all the matters 
which properly belong to the study of government, to a treatment of 
political law in its widest sense, these three are just now of the greatest 
importance to the American people. Does a republican form of govern- 
ment necessarily involve universal suffrage? Is the electoral franchise a 
universal manhood right, to be ranged in the same class with the rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, so that any institutions and 
laws which withhold it from portions of the citizens are essentially tyran- 
nical? Is it best to abandon the system of local self-government elaborated 
by our fathers, and to substitute in its place a centralized power based 
upon universal suffrage, in order to procure a more perfect administration 
of public affairs? These momentous questions are now pending before 
the people of the United States. “The Study of Government ” will bring 
little or no help to their final settlement. 

The work is, in short, rather a discussion of many important topics and 
matters connected with government and legislation than a scientific 
treatise upon government itself. It contains many instructive extracts 
from political writers, and not a few very valuable observations and state- 
ments of opinion of the author. Its makeup is greatly marred by the 
absence of any index. A very copious index, with numerous cross-refer- 
ences, an analytical table of contents, and a list of authorities referred to, 
are absolutely necessary in a work which covers so large a ground as 
this, and which uses so frequently and freely the labors of others. 


CORSON’S HAND-BOOK OF ANGLO-SAXON.* 


PRoOFEssorn Marcn's “ Anglo-Saxon Reader” was noticed in our col- 
umnsa few monthsago. The present work by Professor Corson differs 
from that, as itis at the same time, and, indeed, mainly, a hand-book of 
Early English, Of 327 pages occupied by the selected texts, only 120 are 
given to Anglo-Saxon. And of this space, little less than half is taken up 
by the version of St. John’s Gospel, which is presented here in its com- 
pleteness, making a simple and easy introduction to the study of the lan- 
guage. The remaining texts are drawn from the Homilies of 42]fric—three 
of which are given entire—from the translations by King Alfred of Oro- 
sius’ History, and of Boethius’ “ De Consolatione Philosophie,” and from 
the Saxon Chronicle. The editor has not aimed at the greatest variety in 
his selections ; he believes that “ the real purposes of an educational text- 
book of this kind are better subserved by fewer extracts of considerable 
length, and, as far as possible, by complete productions, than by tidbits 
that give but a faint idea of the general style of a work,” Without dis- 
puting the soundness of the principle, an exception might be claimed for 


* * Hand-book of Anglo-Saxon and Early English. By Hiram Corson, M A., Pro- 
fessor in the Cornell University.” New York: Holt & Williams. 1871. 12mo, pp. 
xv. S72, 
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the case of a literature in which the works themselves have, in general, 
no high literary interest, and the learner may need, therefore, the attrac- 
tion of a greater variety. We are not sure, however, that by any princi- 
ple of selection the editor could have done better than he has,in this 
respect, with the meagre and monotonous material afforded him in Anglo- 
Saxon prose. 

As for Anglo Saxon poetry, it is omitted altogether. This might seem 
at first view a defect in the work. The Anglo-Saxon prose, as just inti- 
mated, is of small literary value : toa great extent it consists of transla- 
tions. All that is most elevated, striking, and characteristic in the monu- 
ments of the language, is to be found in its poetry. He who has read 
nothing of Cedmon, the Beéwulf, or the shorter poems that have come 
down to us, can have no proper conception of the Anglo-Saxon genius. 
But this poetical literature is very difficult reading. It is brief, disjointed, 
enigmatical ; it abounds in conceptions and expressions which may have 
seemed natural to our forefathers, with their different training and habits 
of thought, but are very strange to us ; it is full of allusions the key to 
which is hardly, if at all, to be recovered. The editor, doubtless, felt that 
it required greater maturity of mind, as well as greater knowledge of the 
language, than could be expected in most of those who would use his 
book. And he must have felt this the more strongly, as the plan of his 
work allowed no place for explanatory notes. We must confess, however, 
that this total absence of commentary appears to us scarcely consistent 
with the aims and uses of such a manual. Even in the selections from 
Anglo-Saxon prose there are difficulties to be removed, obscurities to be 
cleared up, passages in which a few words of illustration would be a help 
and relief tothe student. Thesame is true of the extracts from early 
English writings. In the excellent work of the German Mitzner, “ Alten- 
glische Sprachproben nebst einem Wérterbuche” (Specimens of Old Eng- 
lish, with a Dictionary, Berlin, 1867-69), the selected texts are accompa- 
nied by a copious, and by no means superfluous, commentary. It is true 
that Professor Corson’s glossary does much to supply the needed aid ; but 
does it supply all that is needed ? It is not safe to assume that a defi. 
ciency in this respect will be made up by the teacher. Good teachers of 
Anglo-Saxon will hardly be numerous for some time to come. Probably, 
no small part of those who take up this hand-book will use it in the way 
of self-instruction. It must be remembered that the study of our !an- 
guage in its older forms is not yet general and popular. That it may be 
come so—that it may find a place io the training of all well-educated per- 
sons of both,sexes—is an object greatly to be desired. But for this pur- 
pose it must be made easy. All obstacles which might repel and disgust 
the ordinary learner should, as far as possible, be removed from his path. 
The compilers of elementary books should take this as a guiding principle, 
and see to it that, if they err at all, it ison this side. The editor, in this 
case, may have thought that the addition of a commentary to a volume 
already numbering nearly six hundred pages would make it inconve- 
niently heavy and clumsy. Some pages, however, might have been 
gained by the use of a smaller type and a more compact printing for the 
glossary ; and if this were not sufficient, some of the extracts could have 
been abric¢ged or omitted without serious disadvantage. 

«Ihe specimens of early English, which in the aggregate much exceed 
those of Anglo-Saxon, are taken from “ Layamon’s Brut,” the “Ancren 
Riwle,” the “Ormulum,” “Robert of Gloucester’s (rhymed) Chroni- 
cle,” “Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt,” the “ Voiage and Travaile 
of Sir John Maundevile,” “Trevisa’s Translation of Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon,” “Piers Plowman’s Vision and Crede,” the ‘“ Wyclilfite 
Versions of the Bible,” “Chaucer's Canterbury Tales” (the Prologue, 
entire), and Gower's “Confessio Amantis.” The selections are made 
with judgment, and furnish a good view of the literature from 
which they come. In the Layamon texts, we think that a punctua- 
tion according to the sense should have been substituted for the merely 
rhythmical pointing of the manuscripts. In Sir F. Madden’s edition, this 
was not necessary, as the subjoined translation everywhere shows what he 
considers to be the punctuation required. For the student of this hand- 
book, the difficulties of a text without note or comment are enhanced by 
tle want of any practically useful punctuation. We have failed to dis- 
cover even any statement of the character and purposes of the pointing 
taken from the manuscripts. It might have been well, in some cases, to 
take notice of the emendations proposed by Madden. Thus, in the intro- 
ductory passage, of about seventy lines, the later text has driste, ristncsse, 
and mistie, apparently—as Madden suggests—for drifte (Lord), riitnesse 
(right actions), mihtie (mighty). Professor Corson’s Glossary gives drisie 
as being probably for drihte ; but of mistie, ristnesse, and even rihti.ess?, 
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it makes no mention. It is silent also as to folloft brofte, seemingly mis- 
written for folloht brohte (he brought baptism). And there are some 
other words, occurring in the same passage, which we do not find in the 
“ Glossary ”: so fiede, which Madden refers to an Anglo-Saxon fegan (to 
write); thrumde, which has the sense ‘compressed’; swmne, which is 
not given as a separate word, though the student, if he looks under fo, 
will find the compound to somne (Germ. zusammen, ‘together’). The 
word strende is omitted ; but the student may infer its meaning from the 
Anglo-Saxon stredénan or strynan (to beget, conceive). To these we may 
add hoe, which Madden regards as miswritten for heo (them), as well as 
afiden for hafden (had), and hilke for ilke (same), the omission of which 
may occasion some perplexity to the learner. 

We suspect that this number of omissions, of words occurring in a sin- 
gle extract, may be the result of some untoward accident. In general, 
the “ Glossary ” seems to have been prepared with the care and thorough- 
ne.s to be expected from a lexicographer so able and experienced as Pro- 
fessor Corson. If we were to make any suggestion looking to its improve- 
ment, it would be that derivative and compound words should be more 
uniformly referred to the roots from which they come. It would be well, 
for instance, that duyedhe (power, a force of men), in Layamon, should be 
traced to its root in Anglo-Saxon dugan (toavail). Under yrmdh, eormdh, 
ermdh (misery), reference should be made to the adjective earm (poor, 
miserable). In like manner the compound avleiedh (drives away), 
in the “ Ancren Riwle,” might be traced to the prefix @ (out), corresponding 
to the German er-, Gothic ws, and the verb fledn (to flee) ; the Anglo-Saxon 
andefn (equality), to the prefix and (against), corresponding to German 
ent-, Greek avi, and the adjective efen (even) ; altheddignys (going abroad), 
to the root ed (other), seen in English else, and the noun thedéd (people, 
country); heregeat (armor), to the nouns ere (army) and geatu (equip- 
ment); and so in many other cases. In regard to words borrowed from 
the French—such as achatours (purchasers), asvragen (to assuage), entaile 
(shape), mester (trade), etc.—it might, perhaps, be doubted whether they 
ought to be traced with the same distinctness to their foreign roots; but 
at least the fact of their French origin should be indicated in the “ Glos- 
sary.” It would be well, too, if modern English words used in the defini- 
tions were distinguished, whenever they are connected in etymology with 
the words defined, by a peculiar style of printing, as in the excellent 
vocabulary to Professor Whitney’s “German Reader.” The learner 
would then see at once, what otherwise he might overlook or question, 
that there is an identity of origin between emn and even, esse and ask, 
hreoh or hredw and rough, ilic and cach, iua and foe, loren and lost, m@ and 
more, etc. 

The grammatical sketches at the end of the volume constitute an 
important feature of the work. The “AngloSaxon Grammar” needs 
little enlargement to make it sufficient for the ordinary purposes of ele- 
mentary instruction. Its division of the strong verbs into twenty-one 
classes, borrowed from the rather insignificant “ Angelsechsisch-englische 
Grammatik ” of J. Loth, does not strike us favorably. It is unscientific 
for it separates classes which are closely related (so, especially, the eigh- 
teenth and twenty first) by interposing other classes of a widely different 
character. And it is unpractical, for a classification which runs to such 
high numbers is not easily apprehended or remembered ; it requires for 
itself a further classification. 

Outline grammars are given also for Layamon and the “ Ancren Riwle.” 
The pre-eminent importance of Chaucer in the early literature of our lan- 
guage would, perhaps, have made it worth while to give a similar view 
of English inflection as seen in his writings. But it may be safer to defer 
such a work until the texts now publishing by the Chaucer Society are 
fully before the public. With these in their hands, it may be possible for 
scholars like Professor Child to determine what Chaucer actually wrote, 
and thus to obtain the material for a trustworthy grammar of his lan- 
guage. 

On the whole, we welcome the work before us as a useful contribution 
to the means of study in a field which is attracting much, but deserves to 
receive far more, of public interest and favor. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 


AT the beginning of what promises to be another hot summer, the 
magazine reader is more ready than ever to turn first of all to the stories 
of the month for amusement. The longer stories run on well. Colonel 
De Forest’s “ Kate Peaumont,” in the Atlantic, treats us to a drunken row, 
and we leave the sensitive Southrons loading their pistols for the inevita- 
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ble duel, which will probably bring peace to the two great families dis- 
tracted by their feud. The chapters of “Overland” in the Galary are 
capital reading, and if the storm on the Pacific is described in the manner 
of Charles Reade, that isa good manner for such thrilling scenes. “* Lady 
Judith,” in the same magazine, is about the same as usual. In Old and 
New, Mrs. Stowe still carries us deep into the tangled meshes of impro- 
For shorter tales 


priety, although there are signs of an innocent ending. 
we find in Lippincott’s a fable by our old friend, “ Ouida,” which is not at 
a)l in the manner of sop ; and a disagreeable story called “ Still Waters,” 
by Florence Marryat. A story of a somewhat similar kind is “ Fetters and 
Lures” in the Galary, in which strange imitations of human beings are 
racked by strange imitations of passion. One may well compare with the 
latter the amusingly innocent little tale in Harper's of the sort of which 
this magazine seems to have an unfailing supply. It is called “A Bohe 
mian Household.” Every one must have observed how greedily even the 
most experienced novel-readers devour these cheerful tales, They may 
not be the best ever written, but they have one element of the beat, or 
rather they lack certain elements of the worst—they are not on offensive 
subjects, nor, certainly, are they vicious from over-subtlety. “ Anteros”’ 
still continues to rack the school-girl’s breast. It is amusing to notice the 
resemblance of this instalment of it to Mr. Bret Harte’s parody in his 
“Condensed Novels.” 

For serious reading, we have Mr. Richard Grant White's defence of 
himself against the recent criticisms in the College Courant. It appears, 
as did the book criticised, in the Galaxy. It is written in a most artifici 
ally good-humored style, quivering with geniality, the reviewer being 
denounced as a “two-headed Connecticut giant of intellect,” “ 
Mr. Pedagogue,” and “ Siamese-twin contributor.” In fact, the 
language seems to be as irritating a subject of controversy as the federal 
headship of Adam. In the same magazine isan article called “ Sepulture,” 
which might have been better called “ Graveyards.” It criticises very 
justly the absurd way in which our burying-grounds immortalize the 
stupidity of the journeyman stone cutter, who seems only anxious to 
make as extravagant a display of white marble and white granite as pos. 
sible. Most of our buriai-places are glowing with this tawdry display, 
rivalling even the domestic mantelpiece. The officials insist, too, upon 
thick granite curbings, and succeed in making the places under their 
charge more artificial in appearance than the city itself. A more natural 
and vastly more pleasing system has been adopted in Cincinnati. We 
hope that it may be introduced in other cemeteries before they are wholly 
spoiled. The history of the campaigns of General Lee ends in this num. 
ber with an account of the battle of Gettysburg and of the final struggles 
around Richmond. 


good 
Snglish 


In the Atlantic we have apparently the last extracts from the diary of 
the Virginian in New England, at a period thirty-five years ago, but 
which seems so much remoter. The capture of Fort Fisher is described | 
and this time it is General Ames who gets warm praise. Mr. Clarence 
King continues his well-written and interesting account of his adventures 
in the Sierra Nevada. The “ Whispering Gallery” contains very little 
that will add to Dickens's fame or to one’s interest in him. The “ Ency- 
clicals of a Traveller” are written with a facile pen. No family that 
intends to pass next winter in lodgings in Rome will be without excuse if 
it is unprepared for the housekeeper’s troubles, what with these letters and 
the very entertaining one in Old and Neve from the same place. 

In Lippincott’s there is the third number of Mr. Donbavand’s “ Wild 
Ireland,” and an account of the Freedman’s Bureau. The anonymous 
attack upon Profeasor Lowell seems hardly justified by the scanty testi- 
mony adduced by the writer. The simple statement of his opinion 
may have relieved his breast, but even if combined with a hueand ery 
against favoritism, cliques, etc., it can hardly be expected to have mach 
weight with the impartial reader. Two or three innocent phrases are- 
picked from Mr. Lowell's last two volumes, and are the text of the writer's 
denunciations, which seem so animated by personal pique and blind ill- 
temper that we wonder that they should have been admitted into the 
magazine. The writer sums up with the statement that Mr. Lowell is 
“destitute of the insight, the comprehension, the sympathy of the true 
critic and of the true poet.” It may not be so great a deficiency if this 
article is to be taken as a specimen of critical insight, sympathy, and 
comprehension. 

The Overland is quite as good as usual, but without containing any 
article of marked interest. “A Waif of the Pogonip” and “ A Trinity 
Diamond” smack of the soil. Besides these, we find an account of the 


eclipse in Siberia, and of Northern whaling. 
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For the poetry of the month we have “ The Robin” of Mr. Whittier’s 
in the Atlantic, a sonnet of Mr. Boker’s in Lippincott’s, and a characteris- 
tic ode of Walt Whitman’s in the Galary. Astothe “ Bubbles from an 


Old Pipe,” in the Atlantic, they hardly need to be mentioned, unless it be 
to wonder why they were not kept for the newspaper of the next Great 
Fair oe 

The Year Book of Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 1871. (New York: 


Wm. B. Dana & Co.).—This annual record contains a very useful collec- 
tion of facts not otherwise readily accessible in a convenient form. The 
plan of the book is a good deal better than its execution, and there 
is room for a vast deal of improvement in future editions. But the labor 
of compiling statistics in this country, where so little has as yet been done 
to systematize this important branch of enquiry, is so great, that we must 
make many allowances for the shortcomings of the volume befere us. 
There is less excuse for the character of the original matter in the volume, 
which is uneven and at times feeble. But there is enough of value to 
make these deficiencies appear light. Some of the financial statistics are 
extremely useful. The collection of data concerning the debts and finan- 
ces of the United States, and of each separate State, is unusually com- 
plete, and has never before, so far as we are aware, been made in full. 
The commercial records of the year, and the extended market reports, 
both for Europe and America, have been selected with judgment, and con- 
tain an immense amount of just such information as every intelligent 
reader or writer is almost daily in want of, yet never knows precisely 
where to get. There is a good foundation here for an extremely valuable 
annual in the future, and a comparatively limited amount of additional 
labor would add materially to its usefulness. Notably is this the case 
with regard to the printing and proof-reading, which are inexcusably bad. 


Words: their History and Derivation. Alphabetically arranged. By 
Dr. F. Ebener and E. M. Greenway, jun. (Baltimore. 1871. Super- 
royal 8vo, pp. 1-36.)\—We gather from Mr. Greenway’s Preface that this 
luxuriously-printed pamphlet, the first instalment of an extended work, 
contains the results of Dr. Ebener’s “ Research and Comparison” con- 
cerning English words, and that Dr. E. is a German, to whom the other 
plays the part of editor and patron. The treatise is declared to have been 
suggested by the reading of Mr. Grant White’s “ Words and their Uses,” 
and its publication to have been prompted by the kind approbation of the 
“distinguished American philologist ” (Prof. Haldeman) to whom it is 
inscribed. It would be very pleasant to say something in praise of 
a work which so many agencies and influences have combined to 
but truth compels us to take the contrary tone. Dr. Ebener 
a man of some learning, but of no knowledge—=so far, 
at least, as etymology is concerned. He has taken the trouble to 
acquire Sanskrit, but be has no idea of how should be made 
useful. Having heard that this language is the mainstay of Indo-Euro- 
pean etymology, he imagines that he has only to take a given English 
word straight to the Sanskrit dictionary, and find there a root that sounds 
something like it, and that has a meaning indefinite enough to be twisted 
into something like its meaning, and his task isdone. Of the true historic 
method, which follows up the history of a word step by step, comparing 
it first with its nearest relatives, and striking at an ultimate root only as 
the winding-up of the search—of th is method he has not an inkling. 
Hence, his results are not only false; they are ridiculous. It is truly 
astounding to see the assurance with which he takes up words whose 
history is as well known as any®hing in language can be, and refers 
them to Sanskrit roots or vocables with which they have just as much to 
do as Moses with Middletown. Thus, accompany has for its root pang, 
which is equivalent to jhang, which is Skt. jhangam, intensive of gam, 
go. This gam is the root also of accost, again, and various other words. 
Achieve is from Skt. kshi or kship. Ado is Skt. idd, ‘talk,’ from the root 
of which, it is added, the infinitive is Zum. Ago comes to us from 


produce ; 
is apparently 


i ‘ge’ 
a very ancient time, “ when the participial forms had not become entirely 


One might safely say the word is as old as the Christian 
era, and a thousand years older at least.”’ Jt does not mean ‘ gone,’ but ‘ not 
“alpha privative.”. Air, ‘ atmosphere,’ 
‘melody,’ is from Skt. 7r, ‘ utter.’ Alarm 
And so on, through thirty-six dreary 


adverbialized. 


its ae «a being the 
is from Skt. ‘blow ;’ 
is referable to tp Skt. 2d, 


gone,’ 
but air, 
‘ agitare.’ 


pages, unrelieved even by occasional glimmers of good sense and sound 
method. 
The introduction is after the same pattern. 


It begins with a few in- 
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different generalities ; next gives a list of books of reference, in which, 
though there are some conspicuous instances of bad judgment, there are 
also enough good works to show that a man’s success as a student of lan- 
guage, even in this age of light, depends more upon his internal resources 
than upon any the best external aids; and then we are led off into a dis- 
cussion of certain special peculiarities of Sanskrit phonetics. ‘“ Of these 
vowels,” the author goes on to say, “ the original a has lost its purity in 
most of the Germanic languages, and has glided down towards? or 1, often 
announcing its presence in the influence it exercises upon them, forming 
what is called by English grammarians upsounds. So in Goth., ai (not (i) 
is pronounced like vir in Lat., adi like world in Eng.” And, lest we be 
not sufficiently propitiated by these lucid statements, he winds up with, 
“The English has a great number of upsounds, exhibiting every shade of 
human feeling, and, so far as that is concerned, is the finest language in 
the world.” Alas, that it should have been left to Dr. Ebener to make 
this wonderful and interesting discovery ; and alas and alackaday, that his 
readers, who must be every moment dropping these precious upsounds 
from their lips, as the princess in the fairy-tale did pearls, should not even 
know them when they are pointed out by him. 


We apologize to our readers for detaining them so long over this worse 
than worthless production. Not even the most merciless of the attacks on 
Mr. White’s book ought so to distress him as the thought that he has had a 
share in suggesting it ; and the “distinguished American philologist ” 
would do well to clear his skirts, if he can, of the responsibility imputed 
to him on its yerine neste 


*,* Publishers will confer a favor by always marking the price of their books on t)- 
wrapper. 
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THE HORSE. 


EVERY HORSE-OWNER’S CYCLO- 
PADIA. 


This is the best horse-book ever published, and is selling 
very largely. It is illustrated with nearly 100 fine engra- 
vings of all the most celebrated horses, and representing 
every disease to which horse-flesh is subject. It is by the 
highest English and American authority, and is a com- 
pletely exhaustive work on the subject. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 

Send for circular of terms, etc., to agents. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY: COLLECTION 
OF BOOKS. 


Thursday, June 15, and Friday, 16, at 4 o'clock p.™. each | 


day: 


Sale of a large coliection of fine Illustrated Works, in- 
cluding several unique extra illustrated books, rare and 
elegant editions of Standard Literature, etc. This cata- 
logue contains a very remarkable collection of Books, and 
is one of the finest ever offered for sale in this country. 
Mention may be made of the “ Cruikshankiana,” including 
six original sketches by the great Artist, George Cruik- 
shank, three lead-pencil and three sepia ink (original 
works by this Artist are of the utmost rarity), being illus- 
trations to Dibdin’s Songs ; also a unique copy in 6 vols. 
folio of this Artist’s Sketches—inlaid on heavy drawing 
paper. These volumes contain nearly 1,000 of his engra- 
vings, inclnding many India Proofs. 

Granger’s History of England, in 21 volumes folio. 
= Containing over 2,000 Portraits handsomely 
inlaid. 

A most magnificent work, undoubtedly the finest in ex- 
istence ; the Portraits being of the best impressions, com- 
prising, without exception, the most curious and valuable 
collection ever produced. 

Roberts's Views in the Holy Land, 4 vols. folio ; Fin- 
den’s beautifully iliustrated Works : Edinburgh Review, 
104 vols. ; Percy Society Publications, 30 vols. ; Books of 
Facetie ; Art Journal, 31 vols. complete; Costumes of 
England, 7 vols. ; Boydell’s Shakespeare, 3 vols. folio, ete., 
ete. ; Quarter] Review, 125 vols.; Annual Register, 104 
vols. ; Rare Trials ; Dramatic Works ; Nichols’ Anecdotes, 
etc., 16 vols. 

Catalogues now ready. 


CEO. A. LEAVITT & CO., 
CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF 
EUROPE. 


A New and Revised Edition, just completed, with the 
addition of 150 pages of entirely new matter. 


BY PROF. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Illustrated with engravings on Steel. Imp. 8vo, cloth, 
extra gilt top, Develled boards, $6. 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY. 


A New and Revised Edition. With Introduction. Bio- 
graphical Notices, and Translations. 


BY FREDERICK H. HEDGE, D.D. 
With six Portraits on Steel. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, bevelled boards, $5. 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Sent by mail upon receipt of price, and for sale by all 
the principal booksellers. 











POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 
HAMERTON’S THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. 
$2 00. 
HAMERTON’S PAINTER’S CAMP. §&1 50. 
HELPS’S WAR AND CULTURE. §$1 50. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’S FOREST 
HOUSE and Catherine’s Lovers. New edition. $1 50. 


A VISIT TO MY DISCONTENTED COU- 
SIN. $1. 


Sold everywhere ; mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, 
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NEARLY REapy. 


AROUND A SPRINC. 
By GUSTAVE DROZ. 

‘* Written with just that art which redeems the most 
ordinary incidents from appearing commonplace. . . . 
A masterpiece of fiction. ‘Around a Spring’ is simple 
and pathetic. We shall not give an analysis of the novel 
which it is so easy to get, but shall content ourselves with 
praising its great merits. Regarded merely as a bit of 
workmanship, it has all the elegance which, perhaps, will 
immortalize the best of the present race of French wri- 
ters.”"°—Nation. 

‘*A most graceful story, interesting from the beginning 
to the end. Portraiture of character, description of per- 
sons, dissection of motive, pictures of life in city and 
among the mountains, conversation, dialogue, develop- 
ment of plot, are all excellent.”—Galaxy. 


LATELY PUBLISHED ; 
M.for N. A Novel. 


Author of ‘“*Kate Coventry,” ‘* Holmby 
“Digby Grand,” etc. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 
Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon and Early Eng- 


House,” 


lish. By Iliram Corson, M.A., Professor in Cornell 
University. Post 8vo, cloth, $3. 
Morelet’s Central America. Including Ac- 


counts of some Regions Unexplored since the Con- 
quest. From the French of the Chevalier Arthur Mo- 
relet. By Mrs. M.F. Squier. Introduction and Notes 
by E. Geo. Squier. Post 8vo, illustrated, cloth, $2. 

Squier’s Honduras : Descriptive, Historical, and 
Statistical. By E. G. Squier, formerly Minister of the 
United States in Central America. With a map. 
Price $2. 

Keetels’s Oral Method with German. By Jean 
Gustave Keetels, Author of ‘‘Oral Method with 
French,” late Professor of French and German in the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 12mo, $1 75. 


Pumpelly’s Across America and Asia, New 
and cheap edition. Price, $2 50. 
Taine’s Italy. New and cheap edition. Two 


volumes in one. Price $2 50. 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, Publishers, 
25 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tue REVISED 
Cuide Through 
FOR THE SEASON OF tit. 


A Tourist’s Cuide to tie Yosemite 
Valley, 
And all the Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in California. 


Its big-tree groves, natural caves and bridges, quick- 





By G. J. Whyte-Melville, | 
| TRIBUNE ALMANAC. 


California! | 


price 
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ALE AT THE TRIBUNE 
OFFICE. 


MONEY IN THE GARDEN. A Vegetable 
Manual. Prepared with a view to economy and pr 
fit. By P. T. Quinn, Practical Horticulturist, Auther 
of * Pear Culture for Profit..’ Tlastrated with nearly 
100 fine engravings of Vegetables and Labor saving 
Implements. Price $1 50. Sent by mail, postage paid 


WHAT I KNOW OF FARMING. By Ho 
race Greeley. A fine edition, 12mo, cloth bound. A 
series of brief and homely expositions of Practica 
Agriculture as an Art, based upon Science. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE. By 
Horace Greeley. Various styles of binding. Cloth 
$250; Library, $350; half-morocco, $4; half-calf, 
$5 ; morocco antique, $7. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Horace Greeley 
Price $1 50. 

EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHAN 
ICS, Nearly 300 engravings, large 8vo, cloth, $5 

TRIBUNE ALMANAC REPRINT, 


1868. 2 vols. half-bound, $10 


BOOKS FOR S 


88S to 

1871. 20 cents; 7 
for $1. 

CHRIST AND THE GALLOWS ; or, Reasons 


for Abolition of Capital Punishment. Bovee. Cloth 
> 


PEAR CULTURE 
$1. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, 
New edition. Cloth, $1. 

DRAINING FOR HEALTH AND PROFIT, 
Waring. Cloth, $1 50. 

SARTH-CLOSETS AND EARTH SEWAGE, 
Waring. Paper, 50 cts. 

UNION COLONY OF COLORADO : History 
and First Annual Report. cents. 

CO-OPERATIVE STORES: Their History, 


Organization, and Management. Paper, § cents. 


FOR PROFIT. 


Quinn. 


Waring. 


CO-OPERATION ; Attractive Indusiry. By 
E. P. Grant. Price, 50 cents 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF CO 
operative Land and Building Association. Price 
cents. 
Any of these books sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of 


Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
BOOK-BUYERS. 


Send for Catalogue of INTERESTING, USEFUL, and 


| SCARCE BOOKS added to the Stock in hand of 


silver mines, Mount Shasta, the Farallone Islands, | 
| 


Geyser Springs, Lake Tahoe, and other places of inter- | 


est. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH OVER 100 ENGRAVINGS. 
Also giving map of routes to Yosemite and Big-Tree 


Groves, tables of distance, rates of fare, hotel charges, 
and other desirable information for the traveller. 


By J.M. Hvurcuies (of Yosemite). 


An elegant 4to volume, tinted paper, extra cloth, 


bevelled edges, price $3. 


For sale at the principal Bookstores, News Agents. and | 


on the Cars. 


** Those who diversify the summer by a trip to Califor- 


nia, now brought so near to us by rail, should by no 
means fail to consult Mr. Hutchings’s Guide. They will 
have good cause for gratitude for the whole labor. Those 
who can see the golden land and its marvels only by 
second-sight will not, for a long time to come, get so good 
a view as is here furnished. "—Gazette. 


A. ROMAN & CO., Publishers, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
And 27 Howard Street. New York. 


FRANCIS EMMINS, 
80 Nassau Street, New York. 
HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
NASSAU STREET. 
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Special attention given to orders by letter. 








J. SABIN & SONS, 
Booksellers and Importers, 
84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
22 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON 


for Fine, Standard, and Antiquarian Books, either in 
large or small quantities, 








; Send to them also for the ‘“ American Bibliopolist,” a 


| Thiers. 


Catalogue and Literary Journal. Specimen gratis, 


Borrow. Lavengro, the Scholar—the Gypsy— 
the Priest. By George Borrow. Best edition. 3 vole. 
crown §8vo, newly bound, half-morocco extra, top 
edges gilt. London, 1851. $7 50. 


The History of the French Revolution 
and of the Consulate and Empire. 2 vols. large vo, 
uniformly bound in halfred morocco, gilt top. Lon 
don, 1850. $10. 





A large colicction of Cruikshankiana, the finest ever 
brought to this country. Catalogues will be issued 
shortly. 
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New Theological Works. 


—_—_— 


The Jurisdiction and Mission of the 
Anglican Episcopate. By the Rev. T. J. 
Bailey, M.A., Author of * A Defence of Holy Orders.” 
12mo, limp cloth, $1. 


Pusey’s Minor Prophets. Part IV. The 
Minor Prophets, with a Commentary, Explanatory 
and Practical, and Introduction to the several books. 
By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 4to, $1 75. 


Parts 1, 2,and 3. Price, $1 75 each. 


The Purchass Judgment. A letter of 
acknowledgm: nt to the Rt. Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge, 


by H. P. Liddon, D D. Together with a Letter to the 
Writer by the Key. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 8vo, paper, 
25 ceuta. 


New Work by Dean Goulburn, 


The Principles of the Cathedral Sys- 
tem Vindicated and Enforced upon Members of 
Cathedral Foundations. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
burn, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Sermons on Passages of the Psalms. 
Chiefly preached at St. Margaret's, East Grimstead. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $2 25. 


POTT & AMERY, 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 





COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 


Price, $15. 


“We have gone over its pages with sentiments of real 


wonder. We know no work like it. Ithas occupied and 


filled uv a field of education vast and most important to 
the community.”"’—Dublin University Magazine. 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


LONDON BOOKS. 


PRICED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOCUE No. 26 


oF 








Rare, 
Standard, 
AND 


Valuable English and Foreign Books, 
which we offer at very low prices, now ready, and 
will be sent, free of charge, to any address, 


A. DENHAM & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLJSH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
17 Murray Street, 


(Near Broadway), 





New York. 
(2 NEW INVOICES OPENED EVERY WEEK. 


‘Allen, of the University of Wisconsin. 





The Nation. 


ZELL’S 
GREAT ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Is now being igsued in parts at 50 cts. each, and will be 
completed in 25 Parts. Specimen Numbers 
25 cts. each. Sent on receipt of price. 
The maps of this Atlas are engraved on steel and print- 
ed incolors. _ Their artistic beauty and their correctness 


warraut the Publisher in saying that the Atlas will be 
unsurpassed by any yet issued. 





ZELL'S POPULAR ENCYCLOPZZDIA 


Is now complete and will be served to subscribers in 
Parts or Volumes. There are 59 Parts, or Two 
Royal Quarto Volumes. 


Specimen Numbers of Encyclopedia, 10 cts. 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
5 Beekman Street, New York. 





The most Popular Juvenile Magazine 
in America. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 
An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls, and 


Older People who have Young Hearts. 


, A new volume begins with the July number, in which 


will appear the first chapter of a new story entitled 


“SUMMER DAYS AT KIRKWOOD.” 


By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


All new subscribers to begin with the new volume will 


receive the June number free. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Terms, $1 50 a year; 75 cents for six months, Send 


stamp for specimen number, with premium list, and raise 


aclub now. Address 


JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 


6 Custom House Place, Chicago, Ill. 


When you write, please state where you saw this. 


SLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; pre- 
ceded by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the 
Negro Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. 
Cloth, 8vo, price 





$1 50. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Addrees 
Publisher of ‘‘ THE NATION,” 
Box 6732, New York City. 
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50 BOUNDVOLS.FOR S15. 


CHEAP SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


—_——— 


50 VOLUMES, 


Containing 8,000 Printed Pages, Substantially Bound in 
cloth, Gilt Backs. 





The Publishers invite attention to this very cheap Sun- 
day-School Library, selected from their own Catalogue, 
All the books are interesting narratives of a 


POSITIVE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER, 


are well printed on good paper, and vary in size from 109 
to 400 pages. This is altogether the Cheapest Sunday- 
School Library that has been offered to the public in many 
years, 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 


CATALOCUE OF THE LIBRARY: 
A White Rose. Nine Saturdays. 
Little Buds. Nellie Grayson. 


Autumn Leaves. 
Little Musicians, 
Gentle Gracie. 

The Christmas Angel. 
The Lost Pearl, 


Eaton Parsonage. 
General Frankie. 
Little Ben. 

Maggie of the Pines.} 
Babes in the Basket. 


Summer Holidays. Zoe, an Allegory. 
Lost Willie. Golden Fruit. 

Black Jndy. Don't Wait. 

Lost and Found. Ernest, a True Story, 
Three Days. Margie’s Matches. 


The Gleaners. Coming to the Light. 


Lydia's Duty. Joe and Jim. 
Painstaking. Goodly Cedars. 
Clover Glen. Kenny's Milis. 

The Right Way. May Chester. 

The Two Heaps, One Hour a Week. 
Climbing the Glacier. Upward and Onward. 


Our Little Girls. 
Poor Litule Joe. 
Bound Out. 

The Orange Seed. 
Hatty and Marcus. 
Kate Darley. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


770 Broadway, corner of Ninth Street, New York. 


Only a Dandelion. 
Margaret at Home. 
Horace and May. 
Heart and Hand. 
Sidney Stuart. 
Canterbury Bells. 





SECOND EDITION. 


AMERICAN RELICION. 
BY JOHN WEISS. 
One Volume 16mo, price $1 50. 





From the Christian Register. 


John Weiss is a thinker; he is also a fluent exposer of 
the beautifal ; hence a certain freshness of ideas and a 
certain aptitude for illustrations and grace of style, which 
are sure to bring him attentive and grateful readers, 
whether they agree with his reasonings or not. . .. . 
If we accept the broadest definition of religion as meaning 
faith, this charming little treatise may justly be consi- 
dered as describing and analyzing the possible kind, de- 
gree, and vital force of belief in the popular heart; the 
convictions which are the essential facts of consciousness 
and life. 
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